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66 REDIT is extended not 
out of charity nor as a 
favor, but as a legiti- 
mate method of in- 

creasing sales and by increasing sales 

increasing credits,” says Henry Bur- 
nett. 

Foreign credits, like domestic 
credits, are granted or withheld on 
the qualifications of the individual. 
For the right to credit is personal 
and not sectional or national. The 
dishonest man is a poor credit risk, 
though he reside in a nation contain- 
ing no other dishonest man. The 
honest man is a good credit risk— 
assuming his other credit qualifica- 
tions are present—even though his 
neighbors are all dishonest. 

Honesty is found throughout the 
world in proportions that over- 
whelm the dishonest and make them 
the very small proportion of the 
human race. This is a particularly 
important truth to recognize in the 
consideration of the granting of 
foreign credits. For there are many 
misconceptions that thrive and that 
hamper the newcomer and hamper 
the veteran in trade expansion. 
How frequently have you heard this 
misconception: “ The Japanese are 
clever little people, but they are dis- 
honest and they imitate everything ; 
but the Chinese are better mer- 
chants and always pay their bills.” 
Like all dangerous and most long- 
lived misconceptions, this. is based 
on truths. The Japanese are clever. 
Their patent and trade-mark pro- 
tection leaves much to be desired. 

e¢ Chinese are excellent mer- 


chants. The Chinese merchant has 
a wonderful record of payments in 
full at maturity. 


CREDITS TO JAPANESE 


With the admission. of all these 
truths it would seem that little was 
left on which to brand the saying as 
based on a misconception. The fact 
is, however, that the saying as a 
whole implies that it is unwise to 
have business relations with or to 
grant credit to the Japanese. This is 
absolutely untrue. Again, let us em- 
phasize that credit is personal and 
not sectional or national. A ques- 
tionnaire answered by over six hun- 
dred exporting manufacturers, 
showed that the average credit loss 


‘in Japan was less than one-third of 


one per cent. This included losses 
incurred in failures of foreign 
houses located in Japan. One New 
England firm with scores of years 
of sales in Japan reports that not a 
cent has been lost in their transac- 
tions with Japanese houses in Japan. 
Their terms are invariably either 
sixty or ninety-day sight draft 
attached to documents. 

Even export organizations warn 
against extending credit to native 
houses in India. But a direct hold- 
ing to such a rule would have cost 
many thousands of dollars’ loss of 
business in the case of one Indian 
importer alone. His qualifications 
for credit—originally absent except 
in embryo—have been developed by 
American houses to a point where 
he is now’ the leading importer in 
an important city in India. 


It can not be declared too em- 
phatically that credit at home and 
abroad is based on the three C’s— 
Character, Capability and Capital. 
These three C’s apply in full force, 
in every continent and to every 
creed, race and color of skin. No 
man without Character, together 
with at least one and usually both of 
the other two C’s, should be consid- 
ered as a desirable credit risk. Any 
merchant who possesses the three 
has a right to expect the extension 
of credit. 


CASH TERMS NOT .ALWAYS DESIRABLE 


Merely because merchandise can 
be sold on cash terms does not in- 
dicate that cash terms are desirable 
to the exporter. Would that this 
truth could have been hammered 
home to American exporters during 
the War! Had every American ex- 
porter, instead of accepting or re- 
questing “cash in New York,” ex- 
tended fair terms based on his 
credit investigations, the export 
trade of the country in the 1920- 
1930 period would be _ billions 
greater. Goods sold for cash are 
goods sold at auction. The credit 
tie that links buyer and seller is the 
essence of partnership. The cash 
in advance method exhibits all the 
trust that a well-trained watch dog 
displays toward a stranger. 

During the War and after its 
close the best foreign credit men of 
the country gave serious attention 
to the shifting of customers, who 
voluntarily sent remittance with 
initial order, over to a credit basis. 
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Indeed, the first step of the good 
foreign credit manager on receipt of 
such an order has been to seek at 
once information which would, with 
his approval, permit the export sales 
department to extend credit terms 
in the very letter that acknowledged 
the initial order. 


“While we are accepting your ad- 
vance remittance,” to quote from 
such a letter, “we would strongly 
prefer to receive your next nol 
with your authority to ship with 
sixty-day sight draft attached to 
documents, D/A. For unless we 
can so serve. you that you will wish 
to be one of our partners in inter- 
national commerce neither of us 
should have entered into this first 
transaction. . If, as we fully believe, 
we can serve you to mutual ad- 
vantage, then certainly we wish you 
to purchase on credit—as credit is 
one of our services to aid you in- 
crease your sales.” 


At the Foreign Credits Confer- 
ence of the Boston Export Round 
Table, held in 1918—the largest 
conference on foreign credits ever 
held—the testimony of the large and 
small, old and new exporters was 
that on a branded manufactured 
article the credit loss in foreign 
fields should not exceed one-half of 
one per cent., even in the then ab- 
normal times. 


A Boston exporter, whose Man- 
ager of Foreign Finance is recog- 
nized as an authority on foreign 
credits, has the proud record of 
losses of less than one-quarter of 
-one per cent. with no order not man- 
ifestly fraudulent refused. The 
methods of financing employed in 
some cases reported by this ex- 
porter show the possibilities of the 
foreign credit man who has judg- 
ment and knowledge. 


CREDIT MAN A MERCHANDISER 


It should be understood — ex- 

rting enterprises as it is y in 
but Ge, that the function of the for- 
eign credit man is that of a mer- 
chandiser. His duty is to aid his 
enterprise to secure the greatest 
net profits, not alone by eliminating 
unnecessary losses, but by bringing 
customers into more intimate rela- 
tions and by aiding the novitiate im- 
porter to finance himself and to 
grow and prosper. The foreign 
credit manager, because of his posi- 
tion and because of the information 
that comes to him because of his po- 
sition, should be an ex-officio but 
close member of. the export sales 
department. 


One illustration will show one of 
many possibilities in this role. An 
American manufacturer’s export 
policy was liberal enough to include 


the use of agents in a few countries, 
although in others the usual practice 
was to sell to all worthy of credit. 
In the course of the comparison of 
references on a Java importer the 
credit man scented a valuable op- 
portunity. He then gathered fur- 
ther information. These stops en- 
abled him to go to the rt man- 
ager and suggest the Java importer’s 
qualifications as an exclusive agent 
and to offer credit of $100,000 on 
ninety-day documentary draft terms, 
provided an agency was granted. 
This type of co-operation by in- 
itiative is thoroughly appreciated by 
every broad export sales manager. 
It assures to the enterprise which is 
fortunate in its possession of such 
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a foreign credit manager, the ulti. 
mate dollar in profits and export 
business built on a foundation stro 
enough to bear the weight of the 
substantial structure of world-wide 
sales, 

It is a fundamental of foreign 
credit granting that the best results 
can come only when there is intellj- 
gent, willing and constant co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination of effort in 
the relations of the sales and credit 
departments. These two depart- 
ments are natural allies and not 
natural rivals. Both serve the 
same enterprise. Both have the 
same goal—the bést success of the 
enterprise under whose banner they 
both serve. 


A Summer Vacation in Europe 
Notes on French and German Conditions 
By M. Wail 


Pres., National Bank of Commerce, Lincoln, Neb. 
Former Director, National Association of Credit Men 


E visited the beautiful little 
manufacturing city of Saar, 
of about 20,000 people, in 
Lorraine, right in the coal and iron 
district. They are also on the bor- 
der, as the Saar River runs right 
through the center of the city; and 


one side is French and the other side 
is German. In crossing the bridge 
there in order to return to France 
every one has to show his passport. 
Of course, this seems foolish and 
somewhat of a nuisance, but we soon 
got used to it. 


The business in the Saar Valley 
is very good indeed, for the reason 
they had a good harvest last year, 
and the mines and factories are all 
working to full capacity, and their 
harvest for this year is also going to 
be good. 

We had all the fruit and fresh 
vegetables we could desire. Every- 
thing else in the eating line is nor- 
mal, with the exception of bread. 
They are still short of wheat flour; 
but with the new harvest this should 
improve. 

We had a wonderful trip from 
Metz to Verdun, from Verdun to 
Rheims, from Rheims to St. Mihiel 
and from there to Nancy, and we 
saw so much destruction it will last 
one a lifetime to think about. 


DEVASTATION IN FRANCE 


The people in the devastated coun- 
try are very’ sad indeed; and it will 
take a long time before they can 
clear up these ruins. The work of 
rebuilding has hardly even been 
started, as the barbed-wire entangle- 


ments and all the wreck of war are 
there. 

However, the people are coming 
back and being amply cared for by 
the Government, and are not suffer- 
ing for the want of food; but they 
are having to live in ordinary shacks 
until Germany can pay in money 
what they owe, so that they can re- 
build. The destruction in a human 
way of course can never be paid for; 
but the money will help to re-estab- 
lish the country. 

Away from the battlefields and in 
the larger cities of France, the coun- 
try is commencing to assume a nor- 
mal face. Paris is almost as gay as 
it was before the war. The hotels 
and playhouses are crowded to the 
limit. The big boulevards are as- 
suming normal conditions, and nor- 
mal life. Of course you can still see 
a great deal of mourning, but you 
see very few mutilated or crippled 
people anywhere in France; and yet 
France is having as big a task, if not 
a bigger one than Germany in re- 
building and paying its National 
debt. 

SADNESS IN BERLIN 

In Germany, especially Berlin, 
people are very quiet and very sad. 
They are commencing to feel the 
suffering they have caused, and in 
many instances they feel that they 
were to blame for the war. This is 
especially true of the more ordinary 
people. Business in Germany 1s 
very quiet, and while they have an 
abundance of cheap money yet it 
does not purchase enough to help the 
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Mexican Credit Characteristics 


Necessity of Imports for Mexico . 


By R. DeF. Boomer, New Orleans 


HOSE exporters who lost 

heavily in the Hispanic- 

American trade during the 

past two years are now 
urging irrevocable letters of credit 
and bank guarantees for all export 
business. The new crop of would- 
be exporters who are filling the deci- 
mated ranks of their predecessors 
are talking, though perhaps not as 
loud, on the necessity of extending 
credits to our neighbors, and the 
long credits that Europe is ,already 
granting. 

Both viewpoints but reflect the in- 
dividual. The exporter, who has 
lost, should blame himself largely, 
and not forget that all business is 
built on credit, and that we as a 
creditor nation must grant time to 
the foreign buyer. He should also 
remember that a few have continued 
to give credit during the recent 
months, and have found profit in 
doing so. 

The new exporter should remem- 
ber the mistakes already made, and, 
above all, learn that credit in New 
York, where one looks up a rating 
book, calls an agency or bank on the 
telephone, perhaps gets a statement 
direct from a client, is quite differ- 
ett from credit in Hispanic 
America. 

Here I wish to take up some of 
the characteristics of Mexican 
credits, though in general the pfin- 
ciples apply equally in the other 
Hispanic countries. 


DON’T LITIGATE IN MEXICO 


In Mexico to resort to the law to 
enforce a just claim should be taken 
as seldom as possible. There are, of 
course, lawyers, courts and all the 
appurtenances of justice, but when 
the necessary international powers 
of attorney are drawn, the local law- 
yer hired and the case brought to 
court, months and perhaps years 
have rolled by and the charges that 
have rolled up in the process, in al- 
most every case, will wipe out any 
ultimate payment. Even the Mex- 
ltans themselves avoid their courts, 
and a good Mexican lawyer will 
never advise his client to go to court 


if he can get a passable compromise 


settlement. For all practical pur- 
Poses, protection for the payment of 
atts must be sought outside the 
aw. 

The methods of those who have 
one business in Mexico for many 


years with succéss show the right 
way. The first point is to work ter- 
ritories intensively. If an exporter 
goes into the Vera Cruz district, it 
should not mean that he develops 
one client in Vera Cruz, but sells all 
the best firms in Vera Cruz in his 
line. This will mean that a member 
of the firm can afford to visit Vera 
Cruz frequently, which brings about 
that constant personal contact which 
assures smooth credit relations. 
Again the fact that competitors are 
buying from the same house leads 
the foreign purchaser to look out 
more sharply for his reputation. 
He knows that if he makes false 
claims, lets drafts go unpaid or re- 
fuses merchandise, all the compet- 
ing houses will know about it and 
will co-operate with the American 
exporter who. is their friend. If the 
American exporter had but one 
client in Vera Cruz, the exporter is 
unknown to the trade and has all the 
passive resistance to overcome 
which accompanies his lack of 
acceptance. 

The exporter should have a re- 
liable resident agent, a man of stand- 
ing who can safely take rejected 
merchandise and sell it for the ac- 
count of the exporter and can be 
trusted to smooth out the petty dif- 
ferences which arise daily and grow 
into mountains if not promptly 
settled. 

Again, it is well to know the local 
bank personally and perhaps have 
an understanding with the bank’s at- 
torney that in case of trouble, he 
will be retained by the American ex- 
porter to effect a compromise and 
adjust disputes. 

It is (1) by frequent executive 
visits, (2) by local business pres- 
sure, (3) by having a good resident 
agent, and (4) securing the personal 
backing of the local bank, that the 
exporter builds up a substitute for 
legal force. 


CREDIT INFORMATION HARD TO GET 

Actual credit information giving 
details of capital, profits and pre- 
vious record is hard to obtain in 
Mexico. It is only by personal ac- 


quaintance, guarded inquiry and the 
piecing together of stray facts, that 
adequate information «can be col- 
lected. There is none of that frank 
exchange of information that is en- 
joyed nowadays in this country. 
Even the banks are reticent, often 


limiting their expression of opinion 
to the fact that “so and so is good 
for his engagements,” which may 
mean nothing. Most Mexicans will 
be profoundly insulted (or act as if 
they were) if asked for a statement 
of affairs. 

The firms that have developed a 
Mexican business obtain their credit 
information right on the ground at 
a material expense. This is another 
reason for intensive cultivation of a 
territory. 

It must be admitted that the avail- 
able information on Mexican firms 
in the banks and various agencies in 
the United States is limited and 
often antiquated. One rating book, 
supposed to be the last word on 
Mexico, has Alvaro Obregon listed 
as a dealer in Spanish beans, at No- 
gales Sonora, and of doubtful credit 
standing! Agency reports are some- 
times inaccurate. There is a case of 
a firm which made a false statement 
of its affairs claiming to be worth 
$100,000 when actually only worth 
$10,000. The report was sent to 
New York banks which were given 
as references. The banks issued the 
agency report as their own. As a 
result, credit was extended, drafts 
refused, legal action followed and 
the exporter took a go per cent loss. 
The fault was largely with the ex- 
porter, for he should never have ex- 
tended credit at all without: wider 
investigations and greater safe- 
guards, but the fact remains that 
anyone who wants actual up-to-date 
credit information must get it him- 
self, or pay well for it. 

The traveling salesman of the ex- 
porter is really the best credit re- 
source and ability to produce credit 
information should be kept in mind 
in selecting a foreign representative. 


OVERRATED VALUE OF PULL 


There is too much loose talk about 
the personal influence necessary to 
do business in Mexico, the protec- 
tion to funds gained by personal 
contact, much drinking and beating 
about the bush before business is 
broached, we hear it said that the 
man with a pull can sell at higher 
prices than the one without a pull. 
This may be true in selling to the 
government and it may also be true 
that business takes longer to close in 
Mexico, but that fine words and 
friendship will affect the business 
judgment of the Mexican merchant 
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when price is under discussion ‘is 
ridiculous. Surely it is obvious that 
no firm could long remain in busi- 
ness which bought at higher prices 
than its competitors. The honest 
exporter with proper methods of 
sale and proper safeguards will have 
no difficulty in doing business if his 
prices and merchandise are right. In 
fact, I believe, the Mexican is often 
a much keener trader than the 
American. He is not slow to take 
advantage of an opportunity, if the 
price compares favorably with other 
offers. 

As to actual credit terms granted 
in Mexico, there is some cautious 
business on 30 to go day draft docu- 
ments against acceptance, granted to 
old and well established houses of 
professional importers, of importers 
who have learned the necessity of 
being guided by the standards which 
are a prerequisite to satisfactory in- 
ternational business. To all others, 
credits in New York, bank guaran- 
tees in Mexico or satisfactory col- 
lateral should be the terms without 
exception. That a firm is worth 
much money is no indication that it 
is an acceptable credit risk. Only a 
tried record as an honest importer 
should be accepted. 


MEXICO LIVES ON IMPORTS 


No comment, however brief, on 
business credits in Mexico is com- 
plete without touching on the polit- 
ical situation. Mexico can be re- 
garded today as politically normal. 
Its only abnormal period was the 
pacific and benevolent despotism of 

- Porfirio Diaz. The country has al- 
ways been a seething political caul- 
dron with all too frequent revolu- 
tionary overflowings. Yet business 
goes on. And business must go on, 
for Mexico lives on imported food- 
stuffs and merchandise, and gives in 
return its mineral wealth. As an 
agricultural country there are few 
poorer than Mexico; the Indian pop- 
ulation is on the verge of starvation 
most of the time. In the periods of 
greatest unsettlement imports have 
often been the highest, for the coun- 
try must import to live, and revolu- 
tions mean poor crops. The busi- 
ness man, therefore, who is in Mex- 
ico. should not give too much 
thought to the political. He should 
hope for the best but continue his 
business, always safeguarded and 
prepared for the worst eventuality. 

Banking rates in Mexico City, on 
loans are today about 2 per cent a 
month. The boon of a 90 day credit 
can thus be partially appreciated. 
Such valued favors should certainly 
be granted sparingly and with care. 


SIX YEAR OLD DEBTS COLLECTED 


Here is an example of sound 
credits in Mexico: At the outbreak 





of the war, a French drygoods house 
had three million francs outstanding 
in Mexico on open account. The 
French house practicaiiy ceased to 
do business and its members went to 
war. No correspondence passed be- 
tween Mexico and France for six 
years. In 1920 the French house 
was revived and a member of the 
firm came to Mexico to collect his 
debts. Mexico had passed through 
six turbulent years and the French- 
man feared that his losses might be 
great. He went to his legal adviser 
and started on what he anticipated 
as a painful and extended collection 
period. Within a few weeks he had 
collected every franc of the three 
million which he had had outstand- 
ing for six years. 

It is little wonder that we read of 
long European credits to South 
America. But these credits are 
based on roots that go deep into the 
past, on family relationships, pro- 
found knowledge and on safeguards 
carefully prepared in advance of 
any possible contingency. 


A Summer Vacation in Europe 
(Continued from page 8) 

poor or the laboring people, and we 

saw a great many under-nourished 

children. The people of means and 

those who profited during the war 

have ample to live on. 

In the big hotels in Berlin the last 
week in May we had neither butter 
nor cream, but we had plenty of 
other food, and we got along very 
nicely. The bread is still much in- 
ferior to that of France. 

The people want to make peace 
with the world, and want the world 
to forget their war. Of course, they 
have the wrong idea in regard to re- 
building destroyed France. Ger- 
many can never undertake to do that 
with her own labor or material. I 
do not believe the German workman 
could exist for one hour in that 
country, as the feeling is so bitter. 
However, I look forward to seeing 
Germany get herself together and 
get on her commercial feet in less 
time than any other nation. 


SHOULD NOT FINANCE EUROPE 

In my judgment Britain is reaping 
the benefits of this war. She is do- 
ing business on a large scale with 
Germany, with South America and 
also with Russia, and this is all done 
at our expense. Then, we have the 
wrong idea that we should finance 
Europe. I have come to the conclu- 
sion that we will need all of our own 
money right here in this country to 
rebuild our business and even though 
we do have to do a smaller volume, 
we would get along better, and 
foreign countries should be made to 
finance themselves. 
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Then what we read in the papers 
about the war debt that Europe owes 
us. Britain can be made and should 
be asked to pay what she owes for 
her share in well secured paper, or 
at any rate she can do it without 
hurting herselt. 

France will not be able to assume 
her responsibility for a long time to 
come, and if it was for my own self, 
I would be perfectly willing to divide 
France’s debt, and accept Germany’s 
debt for at least half, and I believe 
that Germany can pay this debt 
quicker than France or Italy can. 
But these are only observations made 
during a short stay over there. | 
came in contact, however, with a 
‘good many manufacturers as well as 
bankers and other business people. 


For Better Business 


Washington.—President E. B. Adams 
of the Washington, D. C. association, has 
appointed the following membership com- 
mittee: Chairman J. C. Heinbuch, 
Doubleday-Hill Elec. Co.; vice-chairman, 
Philip H. Sinclair, Bradstreet’s; A. W. 
Wright, Kirgan & Co.; John E. Moore, 
Geo. F. Muth Co.; Y. A. Price, Carroll 
Electric Co.; W. G. Buchanan, John H. 
Wilkins Co.; W. C. Hanson, E. G 
Schafer Co.; J. B. Sullivan, Alexandria 
Fert. & Chemical Co.; T. A. Flynn, W. 7. 
Butler Co.; James S. McKee, A. Eberly’s 
Sons; L. M. Hewlett, W. W. Griffith; R 
C. Daniels, Commercial National Bank, 
and C. W. Clayton, F. P. May Hardware 


Co. 

The Committee has poaperet a_ small 
folder entitled, “For Better Business, 
which contains these paragraphs: 


The Association holds weekly luncheons, 
at which credit risks are discussed, 
from which discussion members se- 
cure first-hand information as to the 
standing of various concerns in this 
territory. There is also a talk ona 
subject of interest to credit men. 

The Washington Association is affiliated 
with the National Association of 
Credit Men, and you can confer wi 
33,000 credit men located in every 
part of the United States on credit 
matters. 

Your business and your customers are 
protected by the activities of this 
Association and the National Associa- 
tion, with whom we are affiliated, 
against all forms of commerci 
fraud. ai 

You receive monthly bulletins issued by 
the Washington Association an 
the National Association which con- 
tains the best thought and discussions 
of the day on vital credit matters. 

You take part in a joint effort for 
establishment of better business laws 
and the punishment of crimes com- 
mitted against credit grantors. ‘ 
Association is now at work on a Ba 
Check Law for the District of Co 
lumbia. 

Though our Adjustment Bureau system, 
you are brought into contact wi 
the strongest business men in 
country in the settlement of 
breakdowns, thereby protecting your 
self from losses arising from fal 
of your debtors. 4 

There ‘are other advantages connect 
with membership in the Washingto® 
Association of Credit Men. 


Make Application Now! 














Credits Specialized and 
Humanized | 


By Real Credit Men Is This Company’s Policy 


By J. C. Locke 
Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


HERE is no new thing 
under the sun,” wrote 

a wise man of an an- 

cient day. Yet this 
same wise man went ahead and 
clearly demonstrated that it is not 
always new things that claim atten- 
tion. Of greater interest, perhaps, 
is the new application of old things. 

Association work has _ brought 
credit men so close together that one 
might well doubt if one credit man 
knows anything that other credit 
men do not know. In a general 
sense, there is nothing new in the 
credit and collection field. Well- 
known working principles obtain, 
and familiar tools are in every credit 
man’s kit. How does he apply these 
principles? To what use does he put 
these tools? It is only in the an- 
swer to these queries that one can 
hope to find new and helpful ideas. 

In the development of its credit 
and collection department, the Mis- 
hawaka Woolen Manufacturing Co. 
has recognized three factors as being 
of prime importance: (1) real credit 
men, (2) specialization, and (3) hu- 
manization, or putting in the personal 
element to the utmost possible exclu- 
sion of machine methods. This com- 
pany does not, therefore, feel that it 
has anything new to offer in the way 
of the mere machinery of credits 
and collections as represented by 
cards and forms. It recognizes the 
fact that a certain amount of this 
machinery is necessary to handle the 
details of a credit office, it has been 
studiously careful not to go to the 

rous extreme of having too 
much of it,.or of making what it 
has too complex. It is possible to 
have the machinery so ponderous or 
intricate as to weaken the efficiency 
of the machine. 

It will suffice then to say that 
cards and forms of our own design- 
ing are few and simple. Whatever 
forms are recommended by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
we use to the exclusion of all others. 
We know of none better. 


I, NOT A PART TIME JOB 


First, then, our company believes 
thoroughly in real credit men— 
first, capable men who are tempera- 
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mentally fitted for the work, and sec- 
ond, men who are permitted to de- 
vote their energies to credit work, 
and to nothing else. 

It is a deplorable fact that too 
many credit departments ‘are con- 
ducted as side issues, without a reg- 
ular credit man in charge. Too 
often this important feature of a 
business is looked after by the book- 
keeper, or by someone else whose 
regular duties are too heavy to per- 
mit him to do justice to the credit 
work. Too often, also, the heads of 
the business are loath to employ a 
credit man, jealously preferring to 
look after this work themselves, with- 
out regard to their time—yes, and 
in many cases, without regard to 
their ability. ; 

Again, how often we see the one 
who is employed as a credit man im- 
posed on with other onerous duties, 
till his identity as a credit man is all 
but lost. This is wrong. This end 
of-a business is much too important 
to be regarded as a necessary evil to 
be disposed of in the easiest way 
possible. 


2. CREDIT SPECIALISTS 


Secondly, our company believes 
that the credit man should be a spe- 
cialist rather than a general prac- 
titioner. It was with this idea 
in mind that it adopted several 
years ago the regional plan of 
credits and collections. We make 
no boasts that we were the origina- 
tors of this idea. We have no mo- 
nopoly on the plan. But results have 
proved that it was a big step in the 
right direction. Apart from the in- 
herent ability of our credit men, this, 
more than anything else, has made 
the efficiency of our credit depart- 
ment. 

This viewpoint is, of course, that 
of a big business. Our company sells 
its products to 60,000 retail dealers 
from coast to coast. It has no 
branches. Every detail of its busi- 
ness is transacted in its main office. 

For credit and collection purposes 
we now have the country divided into 
six regions, each consisting so far as 
possible of a group of states similar 
in climate, industries, etc. The de- 
tailed work of each region is looked 


after by a credit man, and the whole 
is under the general supervision of 
a manager of credits and collections. 

The theory of this is, that al- 
though it is possible-for a credit man 
te do good work when the scope of 
his activities is the whole country, 
he will be able to do better if he is 
permitted to specialize on a limited 
territory. 


The result is, of course, widely di- 
vergent credit and collection policies, 
which, however, work toward one 
end—the best possible service to our 
customers everywhere; and what- 
ever tends to promote the best in- 
terests of the customers of a house, 
works to the general good» of the 
house itself.. 

We demand of our credit men not 
only that they be students of general 
conditions, but that they be espe- 
cially keen students of conditions in 
their respective regions; and in this 
regard, they are not left to their own 
resources. We make it possible for 
them to have easy access to weather 
and crop reports, and to reviews of 
financial and industrial conditions. 
We give them the benefit of an office 
library, stocked with all that is best 
in business books, and from which 
circulate periodicals which we think 
will be helpful. Last, but not least, 
as this company is a member of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
our credit men find available all the 
many good things issued from the 
National office of that association. 

“ But,” someone may ask, “would 
not all this be possible without a 
regional system?” It would. There 
was a time when the country was 
served by an antiquated financial 
system. But will anyone say that it 
is not served much better by its re- 
gional banks? The comparison is 
not far-fetched. 

A further step in our plan of mak- 
ing our credit men specialists is to 
relieve them of the burden of ad- 
vanced collections; for, after all, ad- 
vanced collections do not.truly fall 
within the province of the credit man. 
To this end, we maintain:a legal de- 
partment. This department takes 
over an account the moment it ap- 
pears that the collection is going to 
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be difficult, and follows it through 
to liquidation. 


3. THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


Thirdly, and lastly, our company 
is a vigorous and enthusiastic expo- 
nent of the personal or human ele- 
ment in credit and collection work. 
Except through our salesmen, we 
come face to face with only a few 
of our customers. Contact must be 
by correspondence. The smile and 
the handshake must be put into the 
letter. 

The “ stand and deliver” letter is 
taboo with us, whether it be a re- 
quest for credit information, or an 
appeal for the settlement of an ac- 
count. The customer may not al- 
ways be right, but right or wrong, 
he is always entitled to courteous 
treatment; and this doctrine applies 
not only to the first letter, but also 
to the last, even though the contro- 
versy be prolonged and patience 
sorely taxed. 

Do we favor form letters? Yes 
and no, with marked emphasis on 
the “no.” If, for example, we have 
a first order, and we require the cus- 


tomer’s financial statement, we. be- 
lieve everything is in favor of the 
well-written form letter. But if we 
are dealing with an old account, we 
think it good policy to‘ keep away 
from the form letter. What is re- 
quired in this case is the specially 
dictated letter with the warm per- 
sonal touch. 

Likewise, in handling collections, 
form letters can well be used in 
sparring for an opening. But once 
the customer gives that opening, 
either by making part payment or 
by writing in about his account, all 
form letters should be shelved in 
favor of heart-to-heart, man-to-man, 
honest-to-goodness letters. 

Credit and collection letters must 
be humanized if they are to accom- 
plish real results; and it is easier to 
humanize the specially dictated let- 
ter than the form letter. Indeed we 
may as well confess that our use of 
the form letter is only a matter of 
expediency. Every letter leaving 
our credit office would be specially 
dictated except for the fact that at 
certain seasons the volume of our 
correspondence forbids it. 


Are the Three C’s Enough? 
This Credit Man Thinks a Good Risk 


Must Have More 
By W. A. Masters 


John S. Brittain Dry Goods Co.. St. Joseph, Mo. 


taught that the three essentials 

of credit granting were Char- 
acter, Capacity and Capital, and even 
though the very deans of credit work 
have placed the stamp of approval 
on this statement, I take issue with 
them by claiming that they are but 
the first principles and that there are 
not only others, but some of even 
greater importance than any of 
these. True, we should assure our- 
selves that none of these require- 
ments are lacking, but to stop there 
would greatly increase the burden of 
our work. 

We use few cards or forms. We 
keep a card index of the name, post 
office address and railroad station of 
each customer, a record of his an- 
nual purchases and in what manner 
their bills are paid. This record is 
kept in five year periods. At the end 
of the first five years, new cards are 
made, dropping two years and carry- 
ing forward the last three. These 
we call our rating cards. Each year 
they are compared with the Dun and 
Bradstreet books and any change in 
rating noted thereon ; and if a change 


Baus credit man has been 


has taken place, a new report is asked 
for, especially if rating has been 
lowered. We have our agency re- 
ports, reports from the Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, and salesman’s re- 
ports carefully filed in folders with 
the folder numbered and this num- 
ber shown on our rating card. New 
information is carefully filed and it 
is noted on our card that late infor- 
mation has been received and 
whether good or bad. 

The above might seem to be a very 
complete file, and yet we rely much 
less on this information, especially if 
it is favorable, than on other infor- 
mation which reveals the debtor’s 
chances for success. A man may 
have Character, Capacity and Capi- 
tal, and yet may have other handicaps 
which all of these may not overcome. 
These handicaps may consist of first, 
a poor location chosen because of de- 
sire to engage in business in some 
certain city where a better location 
is not available. Or, it may consist 
of a large and extravafant family 
whose expenses are more than even 
a well managed business will stand. 
Or the health or age of the debtor 
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may be such that even with charac. 
ter, capacity and capital, he cannot 
ultimately succeed. 

We keep up investigation through 
our salesman, and such other sources 
as are open to us, until we are fully 
satisfied that the debtor has a more 
than fair chance to succeed. In ad- 
dition we make regular inquiry as 
to the progress of the debtor, as to 
whether or not some unforseen ele- 
ment of risk has entered into his bus- 
iness which might change com- 
pletely the credit risk. We have had 
hundreds of cases where we have 
been warned of these changes, and 
have withdrawn our credit, and col- 


lected our account, while many firms 


still looked upon the debtor as both 
solvent and desirable. 

The amount of a firm’s rating, the 
long years it has been in business, 
its reputation for honesty and integ- 
rity, and the high moral standing of 
its members cannot insure it against 
failure. Most heavy losses to cred- 
itors come from such apparently high 
class institutions, because the firms 
of lesser standing are ever under the 
watchful eye of the credit men. 

We divide our accounts into differ- 
ent classifications: First, those that 
need no attention, whose bills are 
promptly discounted, and are abso- 
lutely above suspicion. Second, those 
apparently good that require careful 
attention to keep them in a desirable 
class, and need only a monthly or 
bi-monthly checking up to see that 
they are not getting further behind. 
An occasional letter calling attention 
to important features of their busi- 
ness which do not seem to be getting 
proper attention, and requesting an 
explanation, and which is usually 
given cheerfully. Third, the class 
who are habitually slow, and whose 
accounts are valuable only insofar as 
they will respond to suggestions and 
flat requests. In so dividing our ac- 
counts, we greatly reduce our work, 
and at the same time put all our ef- 
forts‘in the place where they will pro- 
duce the greatest good for both 
debtor and creditor, and where at 
counts are so classified, you will in 
most instances discover the weakness 
of a debtor even before he himself 
may be aware of his true condition. 
I believe the plan most generally pur- 
sued is allowing that an estimate of 
your accounts would show a favor- 
able condition, and that your out- 
standings are not out of proportion to 
your sales, when a careful analysis 
would reveal, that favorable condi- 
tions were responsible for the condi- 
tion of your accounts, and that the 
apparently small amount of unpaid 
accounts on your books, were all of 
the undesirable and perhaps uncol- 
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lectible class. If your accounts were 
properly divided and classified, this 
could not occur, as a glance would 
convince you of the character of 
those unpaid accounts. 

Every credit man must follow his 


own methods, but they must be 
sound methods. Attempt to follow 


out the methods of other credit de- 
partments; and you will find they do 
not fit either your business or your 
customers, and then, after a very un- 


Educating the Retailer 


Business Service Principle Applied to 
Druggists 


By Albert F. Stepan 


Western Wholesale Drag Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


DUCATION—let us not lose 
sight of what we mean by this. 
The druggist qualifies himself 
to fill the profession he has entered 
and is therefore an educated man, 
in many instances a university grad- 
uate. In his professional capacity 
he knows a number of things which 
are Greek to the credit man; but, 
unfortunately, the training by which 
he earns his degree of Licentiate- 
Pharmacist has neglected those es- 
sentials to his complete success—the 
ordinary rudiments of business pro- 
cedure. Some universities have be- 
gun to give this matter more atten- 
tion, and in the University of South- 
ern California, at Los Angeles, we 
have in recent years provided speak- 
ers twice a week who give the stu- 
dents of the graduating class at least 
a general idea of business fundamen- 
tals. One speaker takes for his sub- 
ject accounting, another insurance, 
another banking and so on. We are 
careful to select only men who know 
these subjects thoroughly. 

Consider the average young phar- 
macist just out of college and you 
will quickly see the great necessity 
for education in simple business 
He has, when not occu- 
pied with his studies, been .“‘ work- 
ing around a drug store,” and has 
presumably acquired the general idea 
of how to run the store; he is a good 
pharmacist. Time goes on and he 
develops into a good salesman. He 
accumulates a little money or re- 
ceives some help or perhaps inherits 
afew thousand dollars and with it 
goes into business for himself. Sales 
are good: he buys freely. After a 
few months of good business, though 
he has not overbought, he finds him- 
self considerably in debt, but does 
not know exactly how much he owes 
or what he has to pay with. 

In a case that comes to my mind, 
the customer was a good pharmacist 
and also perfectly honorable and 
well-intentioned. At his request I 
went to his place of business to see 
what the trouble might be. We pre- 


pared first a list of his liabilities 
which, of course, exceeded his esti- 
mate considerably. He had guessed 
—he did not know. I went on the 
theory that the expense item must 
have been abnormal, and following 
that line of thought, I asked him to 
bring out his cash book, a small 
pocket memorandum affair. I found 
that instead of paying himself a sal- 
ary, he took money as he needed it 
and carefully wrote down every ex- 
penditure. It was all neatly written, 
date, item and amount, his personal 
expenses, money paid for merchan- 
dise and store expenses—all to- 
gether! I glanced at the foot of the 
months and items and found they 
had never been either added or an- 
alyzed. Together we went over the 
items, segregating pergonal ex- 
pense from store expense. I asked, 
“How much did you use personally 
in November?” His reply was 
prompt and sincere: “Not more 
than one hundred and fifty dollars.” 
I added the items. He had taken 
out three hundred dollars that 
month. He was greatly surprised. 
This had happened for several 
‘months. 


The greatest business service you 
can do your customer is to instill in 
him again and again the axiom, that 
to be successful he must know from 
month to month those vital essentials 
of his business, of which the princi- 
pal items are, knowledge of 

Sales for the month, 
Purchases for the month, 


Percentage of sales. 
Expenses for the month, 
(subdivided as may be most 
fitting to his business), 


Percentage of expense, 
Total amount of liabilities. 


Estimated gross profit 

Estimated net profit. 
However large or small the business 
may be these are the prime facts 
which the merchant must know. 

I try to educate my customers, ap- 

plying as illustration the Roman 
Catacombs. We suppose that a man 
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satisfactory experience you will re- 
turn to your own methods in which 
your own. individuality is revealed 
and you will succeed after you have 
corrected the mistake made in trying 
to follow the methods of another. 


is in this labyrinth. There are large 
signs painted on the walls showing 
which direction to take. With a 
light our traveler reads these signs 
and follows to safety. Without the 
light, utter darkness,—and it is im- 
possible for him to know which way 
to go; he may get out safely, he may 
perish miserably in the attempt. 

Realizing the necessity of more 
complete knowledge on the part of 
the average druggist, as to what his 
business is actually doing, the Los 
Angeles Retail Druggists Associa- 
tion has inaugurated a competition 
among its members, giving prizes to 
the member showing highest per- 
centage of net gain on total sales for 
1920, and the member having 
the greatest number of turnovers on 
the average carried over 1920.” This 
should result in awakening consid- 
erable interest among the members. 

Get your customer to take an in- 
ventory yearly ; explain the necessity 
for this, not alone from an account- 
ing standpoint but to enable him to 
adjust fire insurance losses. Caution 
him that when he has taken the in- 
ventory, he should not put it in his 
desk or on a shelf in the store, but 
preferably keep it away from the 
store, so that in event of fire it will 
not be lost but be available as an es- 
sential factor in his insurance ad- 
justment. The provision of the Fed- 
eral Income Tax will help consider- 
ably in persuading the merchant to 
take an annual inventory. 

Many indefinitely postpone the in- 
ventory job since it takes so much 
time, and they do not feel properly 
qualified for it. In Los Angeles we 
have a man who now makes it, his 
sole business to take inventories. 
Having had some years’ experience 
as a pricer in wholesale houses, he 
is well equipped for such work, fur- 
nishes his own men, and takes, the 
burden off the retailer. Besides, the 
merchant receives from him an in- 
ventory which is recognized as be- 
ing authoritative and on the basis of 
which one of our leading insurance 
companies will adjust fire losses. 
This plan is much more satisfactory 
than the old method and relieves the 
wholesaler from being asked to fur- 
nish some of his employees to help 
in preparing an inventory. 

Is this not all education worth 
while, and does it not get right down 
to the simple fundamentals of busi- 
ness? 





Day of Boston Takes Hold 


W ork of National Membership Committee Already Under Way 
By Arnold A. Mowbray 


Megr., Membership Department, National Association of Credit Men 


RESIDENT W. B. CROSS, 
of the National Association 
of Credit Men, F. A. Pat- 
rick & Co., Duluth, has ap- 

pointed the following .as Executive 
Members of the National Member- 
ship Committee: 

Chairman, J.. Victor Day, Smith- 
Patterson Co., 52 Summer St., Bos- 
ton; W. Howard Duncan, J. E. 
Hurst & Co., Baltimore; R. T. Gra- 
ham, Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co., 
Pittsburgh; Irving F. Hoyt, East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester; L. M. 
Allen, Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridge- 
port; D. R. Carson, Central Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, and W. 
T. Van Atten, The Bradstreet Co., 
Newark. 

In accepting the appointments, the 
Executive Members of the Commit- 
tee have frankly stated that they 
realize they face a huge task, but 
they promise to do everything pos- 
sible to obtain and retain the right 
kind of members during their ré- 
gime. They have already met and 
mapped out a busy year for them- 
selves, and the members of the va- 
rious associations. 

Secretary-Treasurer Tregoe, of 
the National Association, has ex- 


R. T. GraHaAmM 
Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co., Pittsburgh 


pressed his appreciation, on behalf 
of the Board of Directors, to R. W. 
Touzeau, Lakewood Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, and those who 
served under him last year when he 
was Chairman of the National 
Membership Committee. It will be 
remembered that during the year 
Mr. Touzeau was Chairman, 4,985 
new members were obtained, which 
were partly offset by 4,664 resigna- 
tions, making a net increase for the 
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fiscal year ot 321. Those who un- 
derstood the difficulties faced by the 
retiring membership committee 
agreed that a really remarkable rec- 
ord had been made. 

The members of the National 
Membership Executive Committee 
who served under Mr. Touzeau 
were: W. Howard Duncan, Balti- 
more; Oscar H. Merz, Union Na- 
tional Bank, Newark; E. T. Hol- 
land, American Cotton Oil Co., New 
York; A. T. Rickards, H. K. Mul- 
ford Co., Philadelphia and Andrew 
B. Comstock, who recently became 


J. Victor Day 
Chairman Smith-Patterson Co., Boston 


-one of the officers of the Chandler 


Motors, Providence. 

Thanks are also due to the various 
District Vice-Chairmen of the Na- 
tional Membership Committee who 
served last year. They were: 

1. Andrew B. Comstock, Chandlers Mo- 
tors, Providence. 

2. E. T. Holland, American Cotton Oil 
Co., New York. 

3. W. Howard Duncan, J. E. Hurst & 
Co., Baltimore. 
= H. E. Gilbert, Ohio Buick Co., Cleve- 
and. 

5. Otto F. Schultz, Western Felt Works, 
Chicago. 

6. J. S. Covert, Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Kansas City. 

7. H. D. Carter, Dougherty-Little-Red- 
wine Co., Atlanta. 

8. E. L. Davis, Reinhard Brothers Co., 
Minneapolis. 

9. F. G. Margowski, Kohler-McLister 
Paint Co., Denver. 

10. C. C. Beck, J. A. Folger & Co., San 
Francisco. é h 

The newly appointed Vice-Chair- 
men of the National Membership 
Committee and the Districts over 
which they preside are: 

1. Andrew B. Comstock, Chandler Mo- 
tors, 212 Broad St., Providence. 

2. Irving F. Hoyt, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


IrvinG F. Hoyt, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 


3. W. Howard Duncan, J. E. Hurst & 
Co., Baltimore. 
4. R. 


Hopkins, 
Rainey Co., Cincinnati. 

5. W. A. Murray, Penberthy Injector 
Co., Detroit. 

6. A. H. Grace, Mississippi Valley Pa- 
per Co., St. Louis. 

7. H. D. Carter, Dougherty-Little-Red- 
wine Co., Atlanta. 

8. R. W. Hirsch, Geo. R. Clark Co, 
Minneapolis. 

9. E. G. Oversmith, 8B. 
Electric Co., Denver. 

10. P. A. Pflueger, Humboldt Savings 
Bank, San Francisco. 


Oliver - Wright- 


K. Sweeney 


NEW MEMBERSHIP PAMPHLET 


The Membership Department has 
just issued an eight-page circular 
which when folded is 334xg inches, 
entitled “ The Need of the Hour— 
Bigger Men—Better Business.” Un- 
der the heading ‘“ Achievements,” 
the following paragraphs appear 
which describe what the Association 
has done: 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


Saved Business Men $135,000,000.—The 
National Association of Credit Men 


W..T. Van ATTEN 
The Bradstreet Co., Newark 
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L. M. ALLEN 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport 


saved the business men of this country 
last year more than $135,000,000.00, being 
the charges which would have been paid 
on the collection of checks if bills pre- 
sented in Congress had not been defeated 
through the activities of this country- 
wide organization. 

Legislation —The affiliated credit asso- 
ciations have been largely responsible for 
the present Bankruptcy Law, Fictitious 
Name Law, Bulk Sales Law, False State- 
ment Law, Conditional Sales Law and 
numerous other sound measures. Bills 
presented in Congress and State Legisla- 
tures are closely scrutinized by standing 
committees on legislation. ‘ 

Fathered Federal Reserve System Plan. 
—Our institution was the leading lay or- 
ganization that participated in the de- 
mand for a unified banking system which 
has been realized through the establish- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Bank which 
has brought the country safely through a 
time of depression. We have demanded 
that the Federal Reserve System be kept 
free from politics. 

Government Cooperation.—Our institu- 
tion has done everything possible to sup- 
port the Federal Government. Copies of 
our pronouncements and _ declarations 
have been sent to Congress and members 
of the Cabinet. President Harding has 
shown his interest in our activities on 
several occasions. Our National Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and a committee repre- 
senting our association was granted an 
interview by President Harding who in- 
vited them to call again. 

Revision of Federal Taxation—The 
work performed by our Committee on 
Federal Taxation, Roy G. Elliott of Chi- 
cago, Chairman, has been universally rec- 
ognized. This committee was invited to 
give its views at several Congressional 
committee hearings. We have been firm 
in urging the repeal of the Excess Profits 


Davin R. Carson 
Central National Bank, Philadelphia 


Tax and the substitution of a safe and 
sane taxation program. A strong reso- 
lution was passed at the 26th annual con- 
vention in San Francisco calling for im- 
mediate action by Congress in formulat- 
ing a new tax law which will manifest 
the good faith of the Government and 
evidence its intention to economize and to 
do its part in the recuperation of busi- 
ness, 

Encouragement of Business —We hav- 
called to the attention of Congress the 
fact that business must be encouraged 
and not depressed. We admit that busi- 
ness must bear a fair share of taxation 
but must also be granted proper freedom 
for development and a relief from every- 
thing that will tend to hinder its develop- 
ment. 

Washington Bureau—We maintain a 
representative at Washington to inform 
our members of proposed laws, changes in 
legislation and other matters of interest 
to credit grantors. 

Credit Department Methods have been 
installed since the founding of this or- 


W. Howarp DuNCAN 
J. E. Hurst & Co., Baltimore 


ganization. We have inaugurated many 
campaigns to eliminate certain abuses 
such as unearned discounts, unfair claims, 
cancellations, etc., which eat close to the 
heart of profits. 

Education of Retailers —Several timely 
leaflets, booklets, and circulars have been 
sent to our members calling their atten- 
tion to problems of the retailer. We have 
issued many educational pieces of litera- 
ture for the edification of the retailer. 

Business Service—This committee is 
responsible for the publication entitled 
“A Business Enterprise,” a 24-page busi- 
ness primer which should be in the hands 
of every young merchant. 

Improvement of Mercantile Agency 
Service.—Our committees have given due 
deliberation to this important subject and 
their recommendations have been’ wel- 
comed and received careful consideration 
at the hands of the principal reporting 
bureaus. The largest mercantile agencies 
cooperate with us in every possible man- 
ner. 

Bankruptcy Law.—Our .associations 
stand for one national bankruptcy law 
as opposed to as many insolvency laws 
as there are States. 

Commercial Arbitration— This com- 
mittee has done much to cut down waste 
in commercial transactions. Arbitration 
courts are now working in several im- 
portant business centers. 

Commercial Ethics—This committee 
has issued several important canons and 
as a result ethics and business are in- 
termingling to the great improvement of 
each. 

Fire Insurance—This committee has 
dorie wonderful work in fire prevention 
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campaigns and in emphasizing to mer- 
chants the need of carrying adequate in- 
surance to protect themselves and their 
creditors. 


Preventing of False Advertising —Our 
association took an active part in the cam- 
paign to eliminate misleading advertising. 


What Do We Know About 
Credit Interchange? 


By W. F. H. Koelsch 


Past President, Nat. Assn. of Credit Men 
President, New Netherland Bank of N. Y. 


HOPE that not one member of 

the National Association of 
Credit Men failed to read Benjamin 
E. Cushing’s most readable and 
complete description in the Sep- 
tember CrepiItT MontTuHty of the 
Credit Interchange System of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
entitled, “ How John Saw a Great 
Light.” I fear that not more than 
10 per cent. of our 33,000 members 
understand thoroughly what a won- 


derful credit instrument we have at 


hand in our Interchange system. If 
every member made full use of the 
system, the millennium in handling 
domestic credits would be here! We 
can bring that hoped-for condition 
considerably nearer by reading and 
studying Mr. Cushing’s remarkable 
article, which I earnestly commend 
to the attention of those who have. 
not already read it. 


We must not forget that the three 
great underlying principles of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
are: (1) Credit Interchange, (2) 
Adjustments, (3) Investigation and 
Prosecution; and the greatest of 
these is Interchange! 


On a Neighbor’s Checks 
By R. S. Wessels 


T HE Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., recently received 
payment on an invoice sent to a 
hardware retailer, one of its old and 
valued customers. The merchant 
was evidently out of town; but the 
novel manner in which the office was 
taking care of his business and mak- 
ing sure of the benefit to him of 
cash discounts is, I think, worthy of 
the attention of THe CREDIT 
MONTHLY readers. The customer’s 
office sent a check of another busi- 
ness concern in the same town with 
a memorandum to the effect that the 
merchant was out of town and that 
they were using the neighbor’s 
checks to pay bills in order to obtain 
the advantage of cash discounts. I 
believe this is something new. 





Congress After the Recess © 


Principal Questions 


Before Senate and 


House 
By R. Preston Shealey 


Washington Correspondent 


ONGRESS will face a large 
r amount of important legisla- 

tion when it reconvenes in 
October from the recess that it took 
on August 24. Among the problems 
which are of great interest to the 
public will be the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany, the terms of which 
were made public at about the time 
the recess was taken, but which has 
not yet been placed before the Sen- 
ate; the Revenue Bill, which passed 
the House of Representatives the 
latter part of August and has been 
considered by the Senate Finance 
Committee during the recess. Every 
effort has been made by the admin- 
istration to get the Revenue Bill en- 
acted into law at the earliest date 
possible and it is expected that this 
bill will be one of the earliest to be 
considered by the Senate after it 
reconvenes. 


Day by day during the month of 
August the Senate heard witnesses 
on the tariff, and particularly the 
American valuation feature of the 
measure as it passed the House, but 
it is becoming more and more evi- 
dent that conditions are such as to 
make the writing of the tariff bill 
at this time an exceedingly different 
proposition from what it was years 
ago. America is now a creditor na- 
tion and not a debtor nation and the 
problem before Congress so to write 
a bill as to assure a reasonable de- 
gree of prosperity to both yourself 
and to your debtor is a most difficult 
one. 

As if these matters were not suffi- 
cient to challenge about all of Con- 
gress’ time, Chairman Fordney an- 
nounced upon his return to his home 
at Saginaw, Michigan, shortly after 
the recess began, that he intended to 
take up and push through the Sol- 
diers’ Cash Bonus at the December 
session. The fight, however, against 
the Bonus has gained momentum 
and many thoughtful students of 
economics are giving attention to 
the suggestion of Senator Wads- 
worth of New York, issued in a 
statement recently but which has not 
yet taken the form of a bill intro- 
duced in Congress. In brief, Sena- 
tor Wadsworth believes that the 
boys who paid allotments to depend- 
ents from their salaries are the ones 
who are in real need of help and he 
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proposes to return these allotments 
to the boys and estimates the cost of 
the same at about $350,000,000. 


CANAL TOLLS, BLUE SKY BILLS, ETC. 


Discussion of foreign relations in 
the Senate will not be confined by 


any means to the peace treaty with - 


Germany, because on August 15 the 
Senate agreed to vote not later than 
October 10 on the bill providing for 
free tolls through the Canal by 
American ships engaged in coast- 
wise trade, and as this was a storm 
center years ago so it is expected to 
be of almost equal importance this 
time. 

When the Senators get tired of 
discussing these matters they have a 
number of other bills on their calen- 
dar which they can take up. Among 
others are H. R. 4810, allowing the 
incorporation of cOmpanies to per- 
mit trade in China, which as the title 
indicates has been passed by the 
House ; Senate 2337 and H. R. 8331, 
allowing the War Finance Corpora- 
tion to purchase railroad securities 
from the President, the former bill 
having been reported to the Senate 
on August 19 and the latter bill hav- 
ing passed the House on August 22; 
Senate 2391 establishing foreign 
trade zones in ports; and H. R. 2373 
allowing associations of agricultural 
producers. 

On the House side, the array of 
bills is not so large or important. 
Among the bills which will probably 
be taken up by the House are: Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 85, providing 
for the further remission of Chinese 
Indemnity; Senate 2272, amending 
the Motor Vehicle Act so as to pun- 
ish embezzlers of automobiles in in- 
terstate commerce; Senate 831, 
amending paragraph 10 of section 9 
of the Federal Reserve Act in re- 
gard to the discounting of notes, 
drafts and bills of exchange for 
State banks, these three bills having 
been passed by the Senate; and H. 
R. 7868, Blue Sky Bills. A good 
deal of opposition arose in the last 
session in regard to the Blue Sky 
Bills and it is doubtful if any legis- 
lation of ‘this character will be 
passed by Congress at an early date. 

One conference report, that on 
Senate 1071 providing for aid in de- 
veloping Interstate Highways, may 
be ready for action by both houses 
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when they reconvene ; and the report 
of the commission on Government 
Re-organization and that of the 
commission on Agricultural Inquiry 
are expected to be filed at the regy. 
lar session which opens in Decem- 
ber. As to the commission on Goy- 
ernment Re-organization, it is said 
to be the desire of the commission 
to present to Congress a report 
which will have behind it not only 
the support of the President, but of 
every member of his cabinet ; but, as 
was to be expected, this is not going 
to be an easy task. Credit men ¢- 
pecially will be interested in those 
sections of the report which deal 
with the consolidation and unifica- 
tion of the Foreign Trade Agencies 
of the Government, and in the inves- 
tigative agencies of the Government 
so far as they relate to the punish- 
ment of commercial fraud and 
crimes of that nature. In the latter 
connection it is pointed out that 
many commercial fraud cases are 
first taken up with the Postal De- 
partment, and then, when the postal 
inspectors have made up their mind 
a crime has been committed, they 
have to pass the case on to a Dis 
trict Attorney and wait for him to 
determine whether or not his view 
of the case is the same as theirs. 
This is unsatisfactory. 

Many of those in favor of consoli- 
dation of the investigative activities 
of the Government believe both in- 
vestigation and prosecution should 
be handled by the same department. 
If this idea is worked into law it 
will mean a transference of a good 
many of the activities of the Chief 
Postal Inspector to the Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of 
Justice. 


Let’s Get Better Acquainted 


Indianapolis —A. R. Taggart, Sherwin- 
Williams Co., contributes to the bulletin 
of the Indianapolis association a pepful 
invitation to attend the weekly luncheon 


meetings of the association “in order 
that a closer and more intimate personal 
acquaintance can be cultivated as to so 
cial and business activities. 

“Oh! yes, you say you are too busy or 
advance some other excuse that makes 
a perfect defense in so far as your little 
circle is affected, but don’t you think if 
you put forth just a little more effort 
and form the habit of attending the 
Thursday weekly meetings that you would 
be surprised to find how easy it is to af 
range your Thursday noonday affairs ac- 
cordingly? 

“Your attendance will certainly et 
courage the officers who are striving to 
make your Association fulfill its purposes 
and so bear in mind there is an interest 
ing program every Thursday noon at the 
Claypool Hotel. 

“Come and bring your friends that all 
may be benefited and become more closely 
acquainted and intimate with what 4 
membership in the Indianapolis Associ 
ation means in its completeness ” 
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Where Your Tax Dollar Goes 


Biggest Slices Are For Past and Future Wars 
By John Whyte, Ph. D. 


Director, Research Department National Association of Credit Men 


R. FIXIT was not exactly 
M called into consultation on 
the personal budget of his 
friend, Mr. Ordinary Guy. 
whose income was exactly $5,687. 
(Guy had been spending the total 
amount and had made up his mind 
that he must readjust his budget in 
order to start a savings account.) 
He did, however, have an oppor- 
tunity to give Mr. Guy some sage 
advice, and he proceeded to do so: 
“Now my friend, you admit that 
you are spending an average of 16 
cents a day on newspapers, maga- 
zines and educational books. You 
are spending,”’—here Mr. Fixit did 
some rapid calculation on a fresh 
sheet of Mr. Guy’s excellent letter 
paper—‘ about $57 a year. For a 
man of your responsibilities this is 
inexcusably wasteful; you can per- 
fectly well go to a public library and 
do what reading you really need to 
do.” 

For a half hour, and until the two 
men parted, Mr. Fixit, who never 
was much of a reader himself, bore 
down heavily upon the foolishness 
and wickedness of unnecessary ex- 
penditures. He gave no attention 
whatsoever to the many larger items 
in Mr. Guy’s budget. 

It seems fair in the circumstances 
to write down Mr. Fixit as a dispen- 
ser of foolish advice. 

Mr. Fixit’s attitude toward the 
problem was not unlike the attitude 
of those who over-emphasize the 
necessity for economy in certain 
relatively small government expen- 
ditures and neglect larger items, 
such as those for future wars. 

Every financial executive who is 
interested in taxation as it affects 
business should study the chart pub- 
lished herewith, which appeared in 
the current issue of the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, over the name 
of Edward B. Rosa, Ph.D., Bureau 
of Standards, Washington. This 
chart makes a startling presentation 
of governmental expenditure for the 
year 1920. 

Business men everywhere are 
talking about the necessity of econ- 
omy and are quite rightly calling 
upon the government to set an ex- 
ample. But apparently all of them 
do not appreciate the fact that if the 
strictest economy were practiced in 
the legislative, executive and judi- 
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TOTAL NET EXPENDITURES—1920 


$5,687,712,848 
(Not Including Loans and Trust Funds) 


represents the total net expense for 1920 and in addition, the sum of 


This 
$1,079,181,7283—-which is the surplus of to 
to the reduction of the Public bt. 


shown in the figure in order to show the dis 


net tax revenue or total net expenses—applied 
This item is included with the current expense i 
ition of the entire amount collected 


y taxation, 


=~ percentage distribution of the expenditures is as follows: 


rimary Governmental Functions 
Research, Education, Development 
Public Works—New Construction 
Army and Nav 


y 
Pensons (5.8), Interest ((16.3), Debt Reduction (19.1), and Recent War 


Obligations © (28.7) 


cial departments and in the research 
and public work development of the 
Federal Government, there would 
be no appreciable difference in the 
burden of taxation. The item for 
research, education, development, 
was $57,368,774 in 1920, about one 
per cent. of the total expenditure. 
If suddenly Congress were to abol- 
ish all research and educational 
work done by the Departments of 
Agriculture, Interior, Commerce, 
etc., the average taxpayer would not 
notice any difference in his tax bur- 
den. 

By transposing the problem into 
the terms of Mr. Ordinary Guy’s 
personal budget, we can appreciate 
better the relation that Federal ex- 
penditures for research and educa- 
tion bear to total Federal expendi- 
tures: If a man has an income of 


$5,687 a year and is spending it all, 
he can scarcely put himself in a po- 
sition to build up his savings by cut- 
ting out an expenditure of $55 a 
year. He must look to the big items 
of his budget for big economies. 

A study of the chart herewith 
shows that the only place expendi- 
tures can be cut where they will be 
felt is in expenditures for the Army 
and Navy. The importance of this 
fact is receiving world-wide recog- 
nition and the governments of all 
the countries are scrutinizing, as 
they have not done before, this 
large item of governmental costs. It 
will be one of the chief themes for 
discussion in the conference on the 
limitation of armament which Pres- 
ident Harding, with such statesman- 
like vision, has called for November 
11 at- Washington. 
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Frank R. Hamburger 


Detroit, Michigan 


Plage years of useful activity 
in the National Association of 
Credit Men, Frank R. Hamburger, 
secretary of the Detroit Association 
of Credit Men, died in Detroit, Au- 
gust 21, 1921, from an .illness last- 
ing nearly a year. 

As Secretary of the Detroit Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men for nearly 
eight years, Mr. Hamburger took an 
active part in business activities of 
Detroit. For a period of eight years 
previous to his appointment to this 
post, he was the owner of a cloth- 
ing manufacturing concern, the 
Hamburger Mfg. Co. He had re- 
tired from business when the secre- 
taryship was offered him in 1913. 

Mr. Hamburger was born in 
Newark, New Jersey, in 1864, and 
came to Detroit with his parents 
when three years old. He was ed- 
ucated in the grade schools and at 
an early age was forced to make his 
own living before having accom- 





plished scholastic training above the 
seventh grade. 

He was actively interested, as sec- 
retary of the Detroit Association 
and an active member of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, in the investi- 
gation and prosecution of fraudulent 
petitions in bankruptcy. He was a 
member of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, the Detroit Ex- 
change Club and for some years a 
director of the Michigan Hospital 
School of Farmington, Mich. He 
represented the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men at the organiza- 
tion meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce at Paris in 
June, 1920. 

Mr. Hamburger is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Irma R. Hamburger, 
2800 West Gfand Boulevard, one 
son, Leon H. Hamburger, an attor- 
ney, and one grandchild. 

Funeral services were held on Au- 
gust 23, Rabbi Berkowitz of Temple 
Beth E1 officiating. 
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Are You Interested in 
Mechanics’ Lien Laws? 


[ee Credit Man’s Diary for 
1921 contained important mat- 
ter regarding the Mechanics’ Lien 
Laws of the several states. This 
material was prepared by local at- 
torneys in each case and we believe 
that it is correct. Mechanics’ Lien 
Laws are, however, - exceedingly 
technical and the editors may be 
able to clarify summaries if mem- 
bers of the Association who have 
had experience with mechanics’ liens 
will examine critically the summa- 
ries printed in the Diary and advise 
of any errors which may have crept 
ini or of any additions which in their 
judgment would be desirable. 


“Taxes and Falling 
Prices ” 
te DER “Taxes and _ Falling 
Prices” THE Crepit Montaty 
recently declared that “to demand 
the same tax total in dollars this year 
as last is tantamount to doubling the 
tax burden as measured in commod- 
ities. We can reduce the tax burden 
only by reducing the tax total in dol- 
lars at a faster rate than the index 
number of commodities fall.” In the 
excellent department, “ Business To- 
day,” (Copyrighted, 1921, by N. Y. 
Evening Post), the Evening Post, 
under “ Lower Prices and Taxes,” it 
is gratifying to read: “ The shifting 
to a lower price level during the past 
year is going to make it harder to 
pay off maturing obligations which 
were contracted when money was 
superabundant and prices were in- 
flated. It is also becoming harder 
to meet the interest on such obliga- 
tions, as this must now be paid with 
dollars of greater purchasing power. 
“ Incidentally, this is also going to 
make it more difficult to pay one’s 
taxes, unless something is done to 
bring about a substantial reduction 
in their amount. A large proportion 
of the Federal expenditures such as 
interest on the public debt, pensions 
and soldiers’ compensation cannot be 
scaled down. This makes it all the 
more necessary, therefore, that ex- 
penditures for other purposes should 
be pruned to the limit.” 


Collected Five Billion 


Dollars 


ILLIAM H. (BIG BILL) 

EDWARDS, on his retire- 
ment from the office of Internal 
Revenue Collector at New York 
City, remarked that his office has 
been “the largest collecting agency 
for Uncle Sam, as I have collected 
during my term of office nearly 
$5,000,000,000.” 
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What Put Us Virtually Out 


of Business 


South American Credits and Adverse Exchange 


By Alex. R. Zoccola 


General Mgr. & Treas., Allied Manufacturers’ Export Corp. 


66 O THING succeeds like 
N success” is a somewhat 
overworked axiom. Peo- 
ple are ever anxious to in- 
vestigate the methods of successful 
merchants in the hope of emulating 
their success. They overlook the 
fact that there is often more to be 
learned by analyzing the causes of 
failure. I believe that the readers 
of THE Crepit MonTHLY would be 
interested in and could learn a use- 
ful lesson from a knowledge of the 
reasons that contributed to put our 
firm virtually out of business in com- 
mon with a large percentage of the 
export concerns of this country. 
I would like to explain that we had 
a great advantage over the majority 
of export companies in that I was 
personally acquainted with every for- 
eign agent and with at least eighty 
per cent. of our customers. I had 
lived among them for many years, 
knew their habits, customs and char- 
acteristics, and therefore could gauge 
their reliability or lack of it from a 
credit standpoint more accurately 
than if I had had to rely purely on 
cut and dried credit reports. Every 
one familiar with export business 
knows the unsatisfactory nature of 
foreign credit reports and can there- 
fore appreciate this point. 


‘What, therefore, went wrong? - 


Surely something that could hardly 
have been foreseen, othérwise it 
would be impossible to account for 
the enormous export losses suffered 
by concerns large and small, experi- 
enced and green alike. Something 
more than the usual explanation 
must be found to account for the 
enormous total of frozen export 
credits, estimated at fourteen billion 
dollars, a large percentage of which 
is now frozen so hard that probably 
no amount of the heat of prosperity 
will ever thaw it out again. 


IMPAIRED MORAL STAMINA 


What really happened during the 
last eighteen months or so was a fun- 
damental change in the moral 
stamina of our customers, a weak- 
ening of their standards of business 
morality which can best be illus- 
trated by a concrete example: Senor 
Gomez of Buenos Aires was a cus- 


tomer to whom I sold on credit for 
the past ten years. When I first 
started, he was by no means wealthy. 
I extended to him rather more credit 
than his financial position warranted, 
relying more on his moral than on 
his actual responsibility. It was his 
boast that he had never failed to 
meet a draft when due and I have 
actually known him to pawn his 
wife’s jewelry to meet a draft rather 
than to accept an extension which I 
freely offered him. On one occasion, 
during the financial crisis of 1913, in 
order to meet all his bills he sold by 
auction all his household furniture 
and went to live in a boarding house 
until he got on his feet again. This 
man, during the latter part of the 
war, by opportune buying and taking 
advantage of the rise in value of his 
merchandise, made over $300,000. I 
saw him early in 1920, and he was 
by no means overstocked, so that the 
fall in values could not have impaired 
seriously his financial position. Yet 
in the latter part of 1920, Sr. Gomez 
on receipt of a shipment of about 
$1,000 made against sight draft, re- 
fused to accept same unless granted 
an extension of six months, on the 
grounds that United States exchange 
at that time had risen from a normal 
of 103.60 to 125. He refused to pay 
a 120-days’ draft when due about the 
same time unless granted a further 
three months’ extension and allowed 
it to be protested, and a little later 
when exchange had risen to 135-40 
refused to accept a shipment at all. 
and left us to dispose of it at forced 
sale at a loss of 50 per cent. The to- 
tal credit I had extended to him early 
in 1920 did not amount to $10,000, or 
less than 3 per cent. of his net capi- 
tal. Surely I could not be held to have 
been unduly liberal in his case. 


THE CONTAGION OF CANCELLITIS 

Adverse exchanges had an extra- 
ordinary effect in bringing about the 
moral breakdown of our customers 
in spite of the obvious fact that it 
was of enormous benefit to them, in 
fact saved many of those firms from 
bankruptcy. It is obvious that an 
importer with a stock of say $100,- 
ooo of American merchandise, which 
depreciated in value say 50 per cent. 


stood to lose $50,000. Probably all 
but $10,000 of the stock was paid 
for at normal exchange. The rise of 
exchange from a normal 100 to 150 
meant a loss to the importer of $5,- 
000 on his bills payable; but on the 
other hand it increased the value of 
his stock by $25,000 or at any rate 
reduced his loss by $25,000. For ex- 
ample, leather bought at $1.00 a foot, 
which shrank to 50 cents a foot, was 
still worth to him 75 cents a foot by 
reason of the exchange. What hap- 
pened, however, was a contagion of 
cancellitis, such as happened in this 
country, except that abroad it was 
refusals of goods on arrival *rather 
than a cancellation of orders, 
—a much more serious matter. The 
weaker merchant (morally and finan- 
cially) who was overbought and 
could not stand the.combined loss of 
depreciation and exchange, first re- 
fused his shipments. In practice 
nothing could be done about it by 
the exporter except to take over and 
dispose of the goods at any price. 
The defaulters invariably “ got away 
with it.” The strong merchant saw 
and took notice. He argued to him- 
self, “ Why should I lose money on 
my undelivered orders when my 
competitors across the way evades 
his loss by refusing the goods?” So 
eventually my esteemed friend Sr. 
Gomez forgot all his high moral 
standards and did likewise. 

No more unfair, unreasonable ex- 
cuse for refusing goods was ever put 
up to me than that of adverse ex- 
change. For the last two or three 
years, our customers have been buy- 
ing or attempting to buy from 
Europe. Every time an importer 
gave a European exporter an order, 
he ran to his bank to cover himself 
on exchange. I have witnessed amus- 
ing instances of this. One of our 
customers in Montevideo ordered in 
my presence 20,000 lires’ worth of 
hooks and eyelets from Italy, payable 
by sight draft on arrival. He had 
no sooner signed the order than he 
telephoned the bank to buy him 20,- 
000 lire of exchange. Later I heard 
the rest of the story. The Italian 
firm accepted the order, but three 
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months later they reported that they 
could not ship except at an advance 
of 30 per cent. My friend accepted 
and bought 6,000 lire more. Lire 
meantime were steadily falling in 
value, which was the real reason for 
the advance in price. Still later, the 
Italian firm asked for a further 20 
per cent advance. Again my friend 
accepted and bought 5,000 lire more. 
Then the Italian firm wrote that they 
could not ship at all, on account of 
labor trouble. My friend had to dis- 
pose. of his lire at a loss of about 
50 per cent. So that it is only natural 
to inquire, “ Why did you not buy 
dollar exchange to cover your orders 
when you gave them to us? And if 
not, why blame us?” 


After all, we do not make the ex- 
change. The local banker names the 
price at which he sells his dollars on 
deposit in New York, and yet an A-1 
firm in Chile refused to pay us a 
sight draft of $40 “on account of 
adverse exchange.” 

The truth is, Latin-American mer- 
chants in general are bad losers. We 
should have learned that at the time 
of tht Armistice; but we tried to ex- 
cuse them then, arguing that there 
was not likely to be another end of 
a World War for some time. What 
has happened in the last twelve 
months has made our Armistice 
troubles look like a joke in compari- 
son. 

The moral is that no foreign credit 
report eighteen months old is worth 
the paper it is written on. And finan- 
cial statements alone are worse than 
useless: they are a positive danger. 
The stronger firms are the worst of- 
fenders, and will presume on their 
financial strength and reckon they 
will get all the credit they want 
when they again want it. The only 
safe guide in this matter is the actual 
experience of other exporters with 
the firm in question within the last 
twelve months, and even that must 
be taken with great caution. A firm 
may have accepted all the shipments 
of a large concern which they fear 
to antagonize, yet will repudiate their 
commitments with smaller concerns 
whose goodwill they do not value. 
To grant credit to a new customer 
is worse than gambling at a roulette 
wheel, since in almost every case 
such business comes to you on ac- 
count of a falling out with the old 
supplier, usually for reasons not 
creditable to the buyer. 

For these reasons the work of the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men is invaluable and should be in- 
tensified and expanded. In no other 
way can foreign business be done 
without a dangerous element of 
gambling and almost certain loss. 


All authorities urge us to stimulate 
exports, to grant long credits abroad, 
but are discreetly silent on the ques- 
tion of credit risks and the means 
of eliminating them. The only safe- 
guard is a full, complete, liberal and 
general exchange of recent credit in- 
tormation, with particular attention 
to the “ moral hazard.” 


Credit Men and Their 


Magazine 
How Every Member 
Help 
By Joseph K. Drake 


T= Annual Repcrt of the Busi- 
ness Literature Committee of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men made some pertinent remarks 
about THE CrepitT MonTHLY, which 
are quoted below. The Business Lit- 
erature Committee was headed by 
George C. Ussher, Studebaker Cor- 
poration, South Bend, Ind. The dis- 
trict vice-chairmen were: 

(1) Frederick Lines, Matthews 
Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass.; (2) 
C. N. Gilbert, Babcock & Shannon 
Co., Albany, N. Y.; (3) J. H. 
Crome, Inter. Agricultural Corp., 
Norfolk, Va.; (4) F. A. Roberts, 
Daniel Briscoe Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; (5) A. R. Taggart, Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ; (6) 
G. R. M. Montgomery, Swift & Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas; (7) F. W. Hol- 
lingsworth, Hollingsworth Candy 
Co., Augusta, Ga.; (8) E. E. Stick- 
ler, Omaha Auto Top Co., Omaha, 
Neb.; (9) A. L. Baker, Swift & Co., 
Boise, Idaho; and (10) J. E. Breed, 
Oregon Casket Co., Portland, Ore. 

COMMENTS INVITED 


“THe Crepit Montsty, which 
took the place of the twenty-two 
year old Bulletin, first appeared in 
April, 1920, and is therefore four- 
teen months old. The editors have 
published but a small proportion of 
the hundreds of favorable comments 
they have received on the MonTHLY 
and have endeavored to act upon the 
half dozen adverse criticisms di- 
rected at the magazine. They report 
to the Committee on Business Lit- 
erature that they are by no means 
contented with THe Crepit MonTH- 
Ly and are making every effort to 
improve it; they invite comments 
and manuscripts and desire that 
every credit man do what many are 
now doing, namely: 

“(a) Read each issue of the 
MonrTRLyY carefully ; 

“(b) Bring it to the attention of 
the other important executives of his 
concern; 

“(c) Pass it to his subordinates. 

“Some credit men keep THE 


Can 


CREDIT MonTHLyY in a binder on 
their desks in order to have the latest 
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lists of local associations of adjust- 
ment bureaus and of interchange 
bureaus. The educational value of 
the MonTHLy is recognized by a 
number of colleges, which use it as 
a business text book; some large 
concerns subscribe to it for their dis- 
trict sales managers in order that 
these men may keep abreast of the 
credit development of the time. 
HOW EVERY MEMBER CAN HELP 
“THe Crepit MonrHLy has be- 
come established as an advertising 
medium, and is giving special satis- 
faction to advertisers who use it con- 
sistently. It has a standard rate card 
and is a member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, with a paid circula- 
tion of more-than 34,500 copies, 
During a period when most maga- 
zines have lost heavily in circulation 
and advertising, it has maintained 
both. In common with other asso- 
ciation publications it has been at- 
tacked by the influential advertising 
weekly, Printer’s Ink, whose editor 
believes that associations should not 
publish magazines which compete 
with privately financed publications. 
“If every member of the National 
Association of Credit Men men- 
tioned THE CrepIT MonTHLY when 
buying insurance, office equipment 
or banking and statistical services, 
the advertising revenue of THE 
Crepitr Montuty (which is, of 
course, part of the revenue of the 
National Association) would be 
vastly increased. This method is 
now used with marked success in 
forwarding the interests of publica- 
tions representing special fields.” 


Association Audit 


CKLES and Dean, Certified 

Public Accountants, 141 Broad- 
way, New York City, made under 
date of August 19, 1921, the follow- 
ing certification of audit: 

“We hereby certify that we have 
audited the Report of Treasurer on 
Income and Disbursements for the 
period May 16, 1920, to May 31, 
1921, submitted at the Morning Ses- 
sion, Tuesday, June 14, 1921, of 
your convention held at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and found it in agree- 
ment with the books of account. 
We verified the securities and cash 


. balances comprising the funds of the 


Association at May 31, 1921. 

“ The disbursements shown in the 
report include Four Thousand One 
Hundred Dollars ($4,100.00) on ac- 
count of a membership directory, 
new office furnishings and fixtures, 
adjustment bureau department, etc., 
that actually had not been expended 
on May 31, 1921, but for which it 
was desired to provide reserves out 
of the receipts of the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1921.” 
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Who’s Who in the World of Credit 


Cleo P. King 

























B., 1887, Kansas. Ed., Graduated from 
Law School of the University of Wash- 
ington; admitted to the bar, 1910. Mém- 
ber, Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity, Fir 


Tree and Oval Clubs. Bus. addr., Seattle 
Hardware Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Practised law about one year. Started 


with Seattle Hardware Co. in 1912; now 


credit manager. Fres. of the Seattle 
Assn,—the youngest pres. the assn. has 
had. 


Asahel A. Walker 





1889, Byron, N. Y. 


, 1917. Ed., 
eae Training School’ and high 
school, State Normal, Emerson Course of 
Personal Efficiency, ‘Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. Member, American Legion, 
Hillman Lodge, No. 481 F. & A. M,, 
Ashlar Chapter No. 213 R. A. M., Buech- 
ner Council No. 107 R. & S. M., Deacon 
First Presbyterian Church, Youngstown 
Chamber of Commerce. Recreations, mo- 
toring, tennis, golf and swimming. Fav- 
orite reading, Literary Digest, THE 
Crepir MontTHiy, American Magazine, 
history, biographies, fiction. Bus. addr., 
eneral Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, 
io. 

First position was with the Republic 
Tron & Steel Co. (two years), Lacka- 
wanna Steel Cd. (one year), asst. man- 
ager Faxon Williams & Faxon’s Baker- 
ies (five years) where first became. in- 
terested in credit work. In 1917 became 
credit manager of the General Fireproof- 
ing Co., with whom he has been connected 
since, with the exception of one -year’s 
service in the World War as ensign in 
the U. S. Navy, enlisting in May, 1918. 
Is very much interested in credit work for 
it presents a splendid opportunity to 








study closely human nature; each case is 
distinctive and is decided upon its own 
merits and permits the development of 
initiative and common sense. 

Active in committee work in the Buf- 
falo Assn. during 1914, 1915, and 1916. 
Director of the Youngstown Assn. 1918, 
1919. Vice-pres., 1919. Pres., 1920-1921. 
Chairman, Commercial Ethics Committee, 
Natl. Assn. of Credit Men, 1920. Chair- 
—— Ohio State Conference, March, 
1921. 


Ora A. Montgomery 































B., 1878, Dayton, Ohio. M., 1901. Ed., 


Detroit College of Law, Class 1901. 
Methodist-Episcopal. Member, Masonic 
and Odd Fellows fraternities, Detroit 


Board of Commerce, and Fellowcraft 
Athletic Club. Recreation, automobiling. 
Bus. addr., Detroit Assn. of Credit Men, 
Farwell Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

While in law school began collecting 
for Wilber Merchantile Agency; con- 
nected with them for five years. Went 
into credit work with Flint Wagon 
Works at Flint and from there to Far- 
rand Williams & Clark, Detroit. Has 
made a special study of adjustment and 
interchange work, etc. Now sec.-mgr. of 
Detroit Assn. 

Was pres. of the Detroit Assn. in 1917. 
Served two terms on Board of. Directors. 
Organized credit class in Detroit and 
taught it the first two years. Has attended 
.Natl. Conventions at Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Boston, and Pittsburgh. Was 
Chairman, Speakers Committee for De- 
troit Convention. 


Carleton A. TerBush 





, 1888. Bus. Addr., 
Ps ’ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mercantile 


General Electric 


Chairman, Agency and 


Credit Co-operation Committees of the 
Phila. Assn. of Credit Men. 


Albert B. Coulter 


B., 1877, Ontario, Canada. M., 1903. 
Ed., ‘high school, Canada; entered college 
with the ministry in view, health failed; 
went west for change of climate. Presby- 
terian. Mason. Member, Commercial 
Club. Recreations, growing flowers and 
gardening. Favorite reading, The Na- 
tion and the Outlook. Bus. addr., Ta- 
coma Paper & Stationery Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Started as office boy in 1898 in auditor’s 
office, Union Pacific R. R., Omaha; fin- 
ished railroad work as general book- 
keeper, O. R. R. & N. Co., Portland, 
Oregon. Took up credit work in 1918 
with the Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co., 
one of the Blake, Moffitt & Towne houses, 
and later was elected sec.-treas. of this 
company. 

Served on different committees and for 
two years as trustee of Tacoma Assn. of 
Credit Men. 


Frank D. Rock 





B., 1871 in Milwaukee, Wis. M., 1894. 
Ed., High school and military academy. 
Episcopalian. Member, Masonic Lodge, 
Knights Templar, Mystic Shrine, Chicago 
Assn. of Commerce. Recreations, auto- 
mobiling and golf. Favorite reading, 
commerce and financial journals, current 
magazines. Bus. addr., Armour & Co., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 

Started work in 1890 in office of an 
ice company as general man fulfilling all 
duties from office boy to bookkeeper and 
cashier. Came to Chicago in 1893, rep- 
resenting a Milwaukee manufacturer of 
soda fountains. Started with Armour & 
Co., in 1897, later became auditor of 
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branch houses and-from that work took 
on a credit division in 1905. Has been 
engaged in credit work with Armour & 
Co. ever since. 

Member, Board of Directors of the 
Chicago Assn.; Chairman, Foreign Cred- 
its Committee. 


‘David A. Longacre 


B., near Norristown, Pa. M., 1900. Ed., 
Norristown High School, West Chester 
State Normal School, Schissler Business 
College, Temple University, Wharton 
School. Presbyterian. Member, City 
Club, Business Science Club, Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, Chamber of Com- 
merce of U. S., Y. M. C. A,, all Masonic 
organizations. Favorite reading, THE 
Crepir MonTHLy and many of the other 
best magazines. Bus. Addr., Secretary- 
Treasurer, Philadelphia Assn. of Credit 
Men, 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Taught country school for three years. 
Was stenographer for Helme & Mcll- 
henny, gas meter manufacturers for six 
months ending 1894. From 1894 to 1915, 
identified with Argo Mills Co. Elected 
secretary of Philadelphia Assn. of Credit 
Men 1915 and later made treasurer. 


Finley H. McAdow 


B., Adams County, Ohio. M., 1885. 
Ed., high school of St. Louis. Methodist. 
Member, Y. M. C. A. Recreation, work- 
ing. Favorite reading, publications on 
credit and economic topics, Dickens, Scott, 
various current magazines. Bus. addr., 
Bilhuber & Rose Co., 325 Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 

After graduating from school, came to 
Chicago. Employed as bookkeeper for 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Went to Racine, 
Wis. as asst. supt., of Racine Hardware 
Mfg. Co. Returned to Chicago and 
helped organize the firm which became 
Staver Carriage Co., holding position of 
secretary and treasurer, and handling the 
firm’s credits and collections. Since the 
liquidation of that firm has been in the 
woolen line, and is now credit manager 


for Bilhuber & Rose Co., Chicago. 

Has served as director and pres. and 
on various committees of Chicago Assn. 
Director, Natl. Assn. ot Credit Men, vice- 
pres. and pres. 1909 to 1911. Lecturer 
on credits in Commerce Schools of North- 
western University and Chicago Central 
Y. M. C. A. Served one term as director 
Chicago Assn. of Commerce. Has at- 
tended sixteen Natl. Conventions. 


Howard F. Barker 


B., 1883. M., 1910. Ed., Providence 
public schools. Member, Elmwood Chris- 
tian Church; Mt. Vernon Lodge No. 4. 
F. A.A. M.; Chapter Council Commandry 
& Scottish Rites Shriner, Westminster 
Lodge T. D. O. F.; Chamber of Com- 
merce; Turks Head Club; Town Criers; 
pres. of Providence Rotary Club. Recre- 
ation, automobiling. Favorite reading, 
Providence Journal, System, Business. 
Tue Crepir Montutry. Bus. Addr., 
Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Eleven years with R. G. Dun & Co. 
1899 to 1909. Three years with Brad- 
street Co., 1909 to 1912. Joined Belcher 
& Loomis Hardware Co., 1912, as credit 
manager; elected assistant treasurer in 
1917, and continued as credit manager 
and office manager. 

Became interested in the Providence 
Assn. in 1913 through W. B. Ayer, his 
chief and then pres. of the local assn.; 
active on various committees ever since. 
Served as pres. in 1919. Has attended 
Conventions in Rochester, Kansas City, 
Chicago, Detroit and Atlantic City and 
has received more inspiration and assist- 
ance from the association than he can 
ever pay for. Chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee and Pres. of Providence 
Adjustment Bureau; also chairman of 
Credit Methods Executive Committee and 
Natl. Committee of Natl. Assn. 


_Vernor Hall 


B., 1884, Purdy, Tenn. M., 1909. Ed., 
University of Hard Knocks with post 
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graduate course in fighting crooked 
bankruptcies. Member, Blue Lodge A. F. 
& A. M. Methodist. Recreation, auto- 
mobiling. Favorite reading, law and peri- 
odicals. Bus. addr., Blair & Hughes Co, 
wholesale grocers, Dallas, Texas. 

Starting in 1900, worked as printer's 
devil and office boy for “Farm and 
Ranch”; studied shorthand and_book- 
keeping at night.. In 1903, started as 
bookkeeper for Dodson Saddlery Co, 
Dallas. Began in 1905 to handle credits 
and collections for firm and study busi- 
ness law with special attention to bank- 
ruptcy. Started with Blair & Hughes Co, 
gaa man in 1911. Elected asst. treas, 
Elected 1913 pres. Dallas Wholesale 
Credit Men’s Assn. Chairman, State 
Legislative Committee in 1916; secured 
amendment of Bulk Sales Law. Chair- 
man, State Legislative. Committee 1919; 
secured enactment of Landlord’s Lien 
Act. Elected in 1920 director of Natl 
Assoc. of Credit Men. 


Abraham J. Goldwater 


B., 1878, California. M., 1903. Ed, 
public schools of L. A. Recreations, giv- 
ing a helping hand to friends. Favorite 
reading, Saturday Evening Post, Literary 
Digest, THe Crepir Montuiy. Pres. 
Wholesalers’ Board of Trade. Bus. 
addr., Stewart-Dawes Shoe Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Organized the Stewart-Dawes Shoe 
Co. some fifteen years ago. Has been 
manager, financier and credit man for or- 
ganization since it was started. 

Served as pres. of L. A. Credit Men's 
Assn. 


Harrie Grant Moore 


B., 1864, Brighton, Ill. M., 1886. Ed, 
Public School. Methodist. Member, 
Country Club, Creve Coeur Club, Peoria 
Assn. of Credit Men and is also a Natl 
member of the assn. Recreations, auto 
mobiling, golf. Favorite reading, cut 
rent literature and business publications. 
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Bus. addr., Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
Peoria Ill. 


Began work for five dollars a month 
with the Roadhouse (Ill.) Bank as book- 
keeper and worked five years. Was em- 

loyed by the John Durer Plow Co., 
aad City, Mo., for eighteen years and 
left them to accept position as secretary 
and sales manager of the Racine-Sattley 
Co. Racine, Wis. After a year and a 
half, returned to Kansas City and organ- 
ized the Big Four Implement Co., and re- 
mained as secretary and manager for 
three years. Then engaged exclusively 
in the wire business, as H. G. Moore, 
Wire Merchant in 1911. Continued the 
development of this business until 1915 
when became general sales manager of 
the Keystone Steel & Wire Co. at Peoria, 
Ill. In 1917 was elected vice-pres. and 
director of the company. 


Joined the Kansas City Credit Men’s 
Assn. fifteen years ago and served later as 
its president. Was elected a director of the 
Natl. Assn. at the Denver Convention. 
Reelected for several terms to the board. 
Was made vice-pres. and elected pres. at 
the Salt Lake convention, serving as 
pres. in 1915-1916. While living in _ ao 
sas City served several civic organizations 
and is an ex-president of the Kansas City 
Commercial Club or Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Kansas City Implement Vehicle 
and Hardware Club, and Trans-Missis- 
sippi Commercial Congress. 


Charles E. Mann 


B. 1870, New Albany, Ind. M. 1895. 
Ed., private schools. Presbyterian. Mem- 
ber, Civic and Commerce Assn. of Min- 
neapolis. Recreation, baseball (fan). 
Favorite reading, historical novels, Ameri- 
can Magazine and other standard perodi- 
cals. Bus. addr., Munsingwear Corp., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

In 1888 started as junior clerk in the 
ticket auditing office of the old St. Paul 
& Duluth Ry. Stayed with company for 
twelve years, until it was sold to the 
Northern Pacific. Held position as pay- 
master at this time. For the next five 

s was bookkeeping in a jobbing house 
in St. Paul. Later managed the finances 
of a small importing company in Minne- 
apolis. Twelve years ago was appointed 
credit manager of the Northwestern Knit- 
ting Co., now the aeeinnaarser Corp. 
Was elected asst. treas. in 1916. 

Has been a member of the Minneapolis 
Assn. of Credit Men for fifteen years. 
Has been present at nearly every meet- 
ing, except when out of the city on busi- 
ness, either for the eaeet Corp. or 
the Natl. Assn. of Credit Men. Has been 
director, .vice-pres. and pres. of the Min- 
neapolis Assn.; chairman of the Ad- 
eaeent Bureau Committee of the Natl. 

ssn. 


J. W. Geeslin 


Ed., public schools. Member, 32° 
Mason and Shriner; Past Patron East- 
ern Star; Rotary Club. Recreation, keeps 
young indulging in sports afforded by 
mountains and streams of Cal. Bus. 
addr., Thomson-Diggs Co., hardware, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

First came to California from Mis- 
souri November, 1881. Began as a 
bookkeeper for Stanton Thomson & Co., 
wholesale hardware, October, 1888. This 
firm was succeeded by Thomson-Diggs, 
January, 1900. Was one of original di- 
rectors of company and elected sec. Re- 
ceived title of “credit man,” January, 
1894. One seldom tried, in those days, to 
extract credit information from mercan- 
tile houses and least of all from a com- 
petitor, because it was known in advance 
that answer would be evasive. Change 
now is due entirely to development of the 
National Assn. of Credit Men, as older 
men appreciate. 

Director of San Francisco Assn. of 
Credit Men. 


Ernest C. Rea 


B., 1883, Corydon, Iowa. M., 1909. Ed., 
Simpson College, A.B. degree; one year 
at Northwestern Univ. Methodist. Mem- 
ber, Y. M. C. A., Mason, Z. A. E., Des 
Moines, Hyperion, Des Moines Golf and 
Tennis and Rotary Clubs, Chamber of 
Commerce and Grant Club. Favorite 
reading, Literary Digest, Chicago Tribune, 
history and _fiction—particularly the 
older authors. Recreations, tennis and 
golf. Bus. addr., Dodd & Struthers, elec- 
trical supplies, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Early in hardware and implement busi- 
ness with his father in southern Iowa. 
Started as bookkeeper with Dodd & 
Struthers in 1911. Took on credit work 
two years later. Became member of the 
firm in 1914. 

Has held various committee chairman- 
ships in local associations; pres. one year; 
chairman, State Legislative Committee the 
year the Bulk Sales Law was put through 
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in Iowa; chairman, Natl. Legislative Com- 
mittee in 1920-1921. 


Harry C. Lincoln 


B., Phila. Ed., public schools. Bap- 
tist. Member, Chamber of Commerce, 
Christian Endeavor and Musical Director 
of Christian Endeavor Union. Bus. addr., 
Robt. Shoemaker & Co., drugs, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Treasurer of Robt. Shoemaker & Co. 

Member of the Philadelphia Assn. since 
its organization in 1896. Director since 
1919. Has served as chairman of various 
committees. At present time, Chairman 


of Bankruptcy Law Committee. 


Robert J. Kane 


B. 1880, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. M. 
1908. Ed., High school and law school. 
Member: Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, Franklin Typothetae, Park Ridge 
Golf Club. Recreations: automobiling, 
baseball (fan), bowling, golf. Favorite 
reading: THe Crepir Montuty. Bus. 
addr., Joyce Kane & Albrecht Co., 522 
So. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 

Taught school in Michigan two years. 
Came to Chicago in 1900. Worked three 
years in collection and credit department 
of Deering Harvester Co. Three years in 
treasurer's office of Pullman Co. At- 
tended Chicago law school (night), 
graduated 1904. Admitted to bar in 
Illinois. Went with Stevens, Maloney & 
Co. in 1906 as bookkeeper and cashier, 
later becoming credit manager and secre- 
tary of the company. Left in February 
1919 to form printing concern of Joyce 
Kane & Albrecht Co., becoming treasurer. 

Director of Chicago assn. 1915 to 1917. 
Chairman of local Membership Committee 
for two years. Second vice-pres. 1917 to 
1918, chairman of Educational Committee. 
First vice-pres. 1918 to 1919, chairman of 
Speaker Committee. Pres. 1919 to 1920. 
Now serving for two years as director, 
1920 to 1922. Chairman Natl. Membership 
Committee 1917 to 1918. 





News From Credit Men’s Associations 


N. I. C. in Baltimore 


Baltimore—George J. Clautice, treas- 
urer of Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc., Sec- 
ond Vice-President of the Baltimore 
Association and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Credit Education and Manage- 
ment, also Chairman of the National As- 
sociation Committee on Credit Education, 
reports that the class had a most suc- 
cessful year opening with forty-four 
students and finishing with thirty-six, 
thirty-one receiving certificates. Six stu- 
dents had a perfect attendance record; 
five missed only one evening, and two 
missed only two evenings. 

President Henry E. Treide offered two 
sets of books on credit and business 
subjects as a prize for the best general 
class records. The following were so 
closely tied for the honors that it was 
dificult to select the winners: Walter 
E. Brown, Mrs. O. A. Revere, Robert C. 
Hardin, Jr., Allan C. Davis and George 
J. Lochner, but after a careful marking 
of the papers submitted, the prizes were 
awarded as follows: First Prize—Wal- 
ter E. Brown, American Radiator Co. 
Second Prize—Mrs. O. A. Revere, The 
Electromechanical Co. : 

Following the presentation of certifi- 
cates and awarding the prizes, the class 
presented a handsome silver service to 
Mr. Clautice. The presentation speech 
was made by Roger J. Ozman, of S. 
Halle Sons, Inc. 


New Association in Beaumont 


Beaumont.—President Chas. L. Berley. 
E. L. Wilson Hardware Co., writes that 
the newly formed Beaumont Association 
of Credit Men is functioning, with R. F. 
Chance as secretary and with offices in 
the Wiess Building, Beaumont, Texas. 
The members meet twice monthly on the 
second and fourth Mondays of the 
month at noon luncheon. The attendance 
~ has been good and the membership is de- 
veloping keen interest in the activities of 
the association. “We confidently ex- 
pect,” says President Berley, “to have an 
association of which the National orga- 
nization will have reason to be proud.” | 

Ed. Stedman, Stedman Fruit Co., is 
vice-president; P. B. Doty, First National 
Bank, Beaumont, is treasurer; and the 
following are directors: T. S. Reed, Jr., 
T. S. Reed Grocery Co.; J. H. Phelan, 
Phelan-Josey Grocery Co.; J. S. Gordon, 
za; Gordon & Co., and B. Cohen, 
Beaumont Dry Goods & Notion Co. 


Great Things Ahead 


Buffalo.—F. A. Worth, Kellogg, Spencer 
& Sons, chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee of the Buffalo association expres- 
ses in the association bulletin the hope 
that the members have brought back with 
them from their vacations “a healthy de- 
termination to make this coming season 
of Credit Men’s meetings mean some- 
thing to you and you to it. We're pray- 
ing that while you were rustling around 
near to nature’s heart you had time now 
and again to think about the Association 
and what it means to you. We're look- 
ing forward to this as being a banner 
year for the Association. Great things 
are planning for the fall and winter en- 
tertainment. You have a bang-up set of 
officers and directors, whose whole heart 
and soul are wrapped up in the thought 
that the Association shall be brought to 
its highest point of perfection, that it 
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shall be made to function to the utmost 
in your behalf. In order that this may 
not be an idle dream, it is essential that 
you do your part, that you give of your- 
self, your brains, your courage and your 
energy to the utmost. Thus, and only 
thus, can the point we are aiming at be 
reached. Will you do it? Certainly!” 


“ Bring All the Children and 
Lunch for Two Meals” 


Chicago.—O. F. Schultz, Western Felt 
Works, was chairman of the Outing 
Committee that organized and put 
through a “popular outing and family 
gathering,” at Ehrhart’s Grove, Park 
Ridge, Ill, which was a mid-summer re- 
union of the members of the Chicago as- 
sociation and their families. 

Chairman Schultz’s rhythmic announce- 
ment said: “Bring all the Children and 
Lunch for two meals—ice cream and re- 
freshments will be served—music; danc- 
ing; athletic games.” 

The meeting was well attended and 
increased the already strong fraternal 
feeling among the members of the 
association. 

President Elliott’s immediate official 
family consists of First Vice-President 
E. F. Reiter, Consumers Co.; Second 
Vice-President D. J. Evans, National 
Lead Co.; Treasurer F. M. Forrey, Ft. 
Dearborn National Bank, and Secretary 
J. F. O’Keefe. 


Valuable Newspaper Publicity 


Cincinnati—A page in the Sunday 
photogravure section of the Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune is devoted to por- 
traits of leaders and to views of the well- 
appointed office of the Cincinnatti associa- 
tion. This indicates that President 
Gruen’s organization has a good instinct 
for local publicity and that a great news- 
paper appreciates the importance in the 
community of organized credit men. The 
portraits printed include those of William 

Hopple, Samuel Mayer, O. S. Larkby, 
C. W. Dupuis, William Muench, Jesse E. 
McClain, Secretary-Manager R. M. By- 
land and President George J. Gruen. 


State Meetings 


Evansville.—“ Please ‘phone the secre- 


tary if you expect to eat. Phone 1449.” 
This is the way Secretary-Manager H. W. 
Voss announces his regular noon lunch- 
eons of the Evansville association, which 
occur not less than once a month. The 
stated meeting is held also on the evening 
of the second Tuesday of each month. 
The Committee in charge of the program 
of the most recent luncheon meeting con- 
sisted of J. O. Boerner, J. D. Shacklett, 
and Bill Kreyling, Chairman. 


Returns of 75.25% Realized 


Great Falls—A. L. Sausen, Crane and 
Ordway Co., of the Northern Montana 
Association of Credit Men of Great Falls, 
in his annual report calls attention to the 
fact that on all cases other than bank- 
ruptcy handled by the Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the association, which were closed 
up during the past fiscal year, a net re- 
turn of 75.25 per cent. was realized. “A 
return of such a large percentage is very 
unusual,” says Mr. Sausen. “In bank- 
ruptcy cases a net return of 38.78 per cent. 
was realized, which also is very much 
above the average.” 


Dance on Pavement 


Indianapolis—Over 300 members of 
the Indianapolis association, their families 
and friends, attended the annual picnic of 
the association at Garfield Park. The pro- 
gram included contests and games and 
these were followed in the evening by a 
basket supper. The scene of action was 
shifted after supper to the sunken gar- 
dens, where a concert was given by The 
Indianapolis News Newsboys’ band 
Later the streets surrounding the gardens 
were roped off and a pavement dance was 
the feature. 


Big Fall Meeting 


Johnstown.—The Secretary-Treasurer, 


J. H. Tregoe, of the National association, 


will give the address at the big Fall meet- 
ing of the Johnstown, Pa. association, 
The main dining room of the Ft. Stanwix 
Hotel has been reserved and a roast 
turkey supper will be served to members 
and guests. The guests will consist of 
prospective members. 


The Ladder 


Lansdowne—The bulletin of _ the 
Robert Morris Associates, made up of 
banking members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, published under 
the head “The Ladder” the following 
items of good news gleaned by Secre- 
tary Alexander Wall of the Associates, 
whose address is Lansdowne, Pa.: 

_ Robert S. Brown has been named as- 
sistant cashier of the Exchange National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Carlos W. Tyler has been elected an 
assistant cashier of the Boylston National 
Bank of Boston. 

_G. C. Trumbull has been appointed as- 
sistant treasurer of the New York Trust 
Company. 

E. A. Brown, formerly cashier of the 
California National Bank, Sacramento, 
Cal., is now vice-president of the First 
National Bank, Berkeley, Cal. 

L. S. Brady, of the First Trust and 
Deposit Company of Syracuse, has been 
made a vice-president of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company of New York. 


Active New Association 


Livingston.—S. J. Habern, secretary of 
the Credit Men’s Association at Livings- 
ton, Mont., reports that this new organi- 
zation is already functioning in an efi- 
cient manner. A determined drive for 
- members will be launched in the 
all. 


“The Ducks Got It” 


Memphis.—The bulletin of the Memphis 
association prints the following story 
which it says comes from Boston: 
old Southern negro who was asked by 
the proprietor of a store how he happened 
to need credit when he’d such a good cot- 
ton crop. 

“De ducks got about all dat cotton, 
suh,” was the mournful reply. 

“What do you mean the ducks got it?” 

“Well, you see,” explained the old mas, 
“TI sent dat cotton up to Memphis an’ dey 
deducts the freight, an” they deducts the 
storage charges, an’ they deducts de com- 
mission, an’ they deducts the taxes—yes, 
sah, de ducts got "bout all dat cotton am 
dat’s why I’m here.” 
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Advantages of Credit 


Norfolk.—In announcing the latest 
meeting of the Norfolk Tidewater Asso- 
ciation, president Henry G, Barbee quotes 
the following: 

“Credit undoubtedly stabilizes the 
business of retailing. It enables the mer- 
chant to estimate the amount of his future 
sales and to buy accordingly,. because 
charge customers are mostly repeat cus- 
tomers. Cash customers are sporadic— 
they buy when and where they please, 
according to price and the amount of cash 
on hand. 

“Credit being a convenience to the cus- 
tomer, tend to increase the volume of 
business, since he may frequently buy on 
credit when if he had to pay cash he 
would hold off. Increased sales mean in- 
creased turnover of capital and merchan- 
dise. This means more profits to the 
store. Increased profits make up for the 
cost of keeping a charge system and any 
loss which may result in connection there- 
with. Credit makes it possible for the re- 
tailer to operate his business like insur- 
ance companies—on the law of averages.” 


In Touch With His Members 


Omaha—W. R. Bernd is sending 
regularly to the members of the Omaha 
association a mimeographed letter, which 
can be issued promptly, and contains all 
manner of information of interest and 
value to the members. Manager Bernd 
finds this, although by no means a sub- 
stitute for personal calls, an effective and 
economical way of keeping in touch with 
his entire membership. 


Hands Across the Continent 


Philadelphia. — Secretary Longacre 
prints in the bulletin of the Philadelphia 
association a poem of farewell to San 
Francisco, written by the poet laureate of 
the 1921 National Convention, H. C. 
Barnes, Supplee Biddle Hdw. Co., as 
follows : 


As we leave you, San Francisco, 

At the end of our convention, 

We are filled with admiration 

And with things that I might mention 


When we had an introduction 

To your city, bay and ocean, 

And your mountains and your orchards, 
Then we loved you with devotion. 


We love your breezy methods, 

And your snappy ways of doing— 
When you advertise the weather, 

No storm would dare be brewing. 


All is sunshine (when it isn’t) 
Streets are hilly, but we like it 

For the breezes blow us up hill, 

And then down hill, when we hike it. 


When we walk, it’s mostly upwards, 
In whichever way we go, 
Bach block is nearer heaven 

the one just down below. 


No doubt, ’twas your ambition 
When you built in this location 
To keep on climbing upward— 
An example to the nation. 


You surely have succeeded— 

You have gained the place you sought; 
Your name stands high and honored 
For the works that you have wrought. 


Good bye! Old San Francisco! 
We are going, for we must. 

If you ever think of failing, 
Call on us, before you buat. 


“More Friendship in Business” 


Pittsburgh—One of the big things that 
the Pittsburgh association stands for ac- 
cording to President Cree and Secretary 
' Ellis is “More Friendship In Business ” ; 
and this was the subject of an illumi- 
nating address, at a recent luncheon of 


the association at the Hotel Chatham, by 
Alexander Dunbar, vice-president and 
cashier of the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., 
and president of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association. 

A Big Picnic and “Ladies Nite” were 
held September 10 at Rustic Grove near 
Pittsburgh. Those responsible for the 
success of this elaborate annual picnic 
were: Chairman—Geo. J. G. Anderson; 
vice-chairman—Geo. W. Wakefield; pub- 
licity—George W. Ryan, Edward C. 
Sykes; tickets—A. C. Ellis, Geo. ‘ G. 
Anderson; transportation—Alex. Stew- 
art, H. C. Workmaster, A. C. Mills; 
placards—H. C. Workmaster, W. H. 
Rhodehouse; grab-bags—P. O. Eitel, J. 
W. Thomas, J. D. Counahan, L. H. Cross, 
H. H. Myers; refreshments—H. E. Kohl- 
meyer, M. B. Ross, C. G. Platz; sports— 
G. W. Wakefield, O. C. Cowles, J. M. 
Wellings, J. H. Moore, I. B. Stafford, G. 
W. Hoffman; starters—Henry P. Spilker, 
W. H. Christy; judges—F. C. Demmler, 
O. C. Reiter, C. E. Willis; prizes—R. T. 
Graham, J. G. Reuter, J. C. Bingham; 
score-keepers—R. FF. Holmes, J. ; 
Williams; presentation prizes—President 
Thomas K. Cree; supper—A. C. Bunce, 
F. K. Greenwood, George S. Shull, Wm. 
Meyer, J. F. Lehrian; dancing—A. F. 
Swearingen, F. M. Timmins; programs— 
A. D. Sallee, C. L. Jamison, Cyrus Lewis, 
E. M. Seibert; red cross—E. H. Fording, 
D. C. Eaton, H. S. Keyser, T. T. New- 
hams, H. G. Raymond; grounds—E. E. 
Black, W. P. McGervey. 


Helping the Editor 


St. Louis—In order that the excellent 
32-page bulletin of the St. Louis asso- 
ciation shall not become a one-man 
affair, the editor invites members to con- 
tribute editorials. “Here is the chance,” 
says he, “to voice your opinions on 
present-day subjects, such as existing in- 
dustrial conditions, prospects of a return 
to normal, credit mea’s work under pres- 
ent conditions, etc.” The editor thinks 
that enough editorials should come in to 
swamp him and to give him material for 
at least twelve complete issues. 


Dear Old Mt. Tamalpais 


St, Paul.—That the wonders of the con- 
vention trip to San Francisco are not for- 
gotten is proved by an eloquent descrip- 
tion of the climb to the top of Mt. Tamal- 
pais and the view at the Golden Gate and 


.San Francisco Bay, in the bulletin of the 


St. Paul association written by T. E. 
Reynolds, United Lead Company: 

“As the sun drops in the sea,” he con- 
cludes, “and the last shadow of the hills 
has been lost in the blanket of night, man 
adds his bit to the glory of the hour. The 
side of the mountain suddenly becomes 
illuminated with the light of well placed 
pyrotechnics; the low, ragged juniper 
trees cast their shadows back upon each 
other, and the observatory stands out in 
sharp outlines against the impenetrable 
blackness of night, while credit men from 
every corner of the land assemble and in 
harmonious chorus sing ‘The End of a 
Perfect Day’.” 


New S. F. President 


San Francisco—E. C. Gayman of the 
Sperry Flour Company was chosen presi- 
dent of the San Francisco association of 
Credit Men, to succeed Thos. M. Earl 
who was the convention president. Other 
officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
Eugene Elkus, The Elkus Co., first vice- 
pres.; C. C. Beck, J. A. Folger & Co., sec- 
ond vice-pres.; and W. B. Maxwell Blake, 
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Moffit & Towne, treasurer. F. S. Jefferies 
continues as secretary. The association 
was never in a better position to expand 
the scope of its work than now. C.: E. 
Baen, as chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, presented at the annual meeting an 
elaborate program for extension of the 
association’s service. 


Seattle Picnic of 500 


Seattle—The Annual Picnic of the 
Seattle Association as usual surpassed 
the previous year. There were 500 in at- 
tendance. One of its features was the 
attendance prizes. The slogan “ You don’t 
have to be an athlete to win a prize,’ 
made a hit with some of the non-athletic 
members. In addition to the 65 prizes 
donated for the different athletic events, 
there were 135 attendance prizes ranging 
from Art Mirrors, worth $15, electric 
toasters and boxes of candy to packages 
of pancake flour. The entire party 
formed in line and received numbers 
ranging from 1 to 500. Cards had been 
prepared by the Secretary with duplicate 
numbers; half a card was given to each 
person and the other half went into a 
box. Each prize had been wrapped up 
and numbered. As each number was 
drawn the number was marked on a large 
blackboard opposite the prize number, so 
that anyone holding a lucky number 
could read if he could not hear. At 7 
o’clock the dance started; and the last 
interurban leaving the grove at 10:26. 
Watermelons on ice, ice cream and coffee 
were served free of charge. 

The Ball Game, the outstanding feature 
of the athletic events, is described in the 
Seattle Association bulletin in a “ You 
know me Al” letter written by one of 
the ball players: “They was 4 teams of 
Credit boys out there so the Wearables 
and the Supplies played first. Then 
we the Bankers crossed sticks with the 
EATERS. There must be a good reason 
for that appellation, but I say they should 
stick to the dining room for there ball 
games. I ain’t saying this to insult them, 
for I’m no expert, just merely one friend 
to another, you know good advice never 
hurts nobody does it Al. I kinda felt 
trattorish playing to beat Credit Men 
eaters. That was the way I got by one 
tough winter so I can feel for em and 
sympathize with ’em for they wouldn’t do 
it unless it was necessary.” 

There was a lot more to it but lack 
of space forbids. 
Needless to 

licked. 

As Secretary Genung says, “The pic- 
nic cost us money and work, but it was 
worth it for the spirit of good-fellow- 
ship and cooperation it produced.” 


J. H. Weer’s Loss 


Tacoma—As THe Crepir MontTHLY 
was about to go to press the message 
came of the loss that had fallen to one 
of the directors of the National Asso- 
ciation, J. H. Weer, in the death of Mrs. 
Weer after a long illness. Mr. Weer’s 
great loss will bring forth the deepest 
sympathies from the wide circle of his 
fellow members, and especially from his 
close friends in the Pacific North West. 


say the Eaters were 


New Wheeling Secretary 


Wheeling.—President Robert Lee Boyd 
of the Wheeling association announces 
that W. B. Downs, formerly Wheeling 
district manager for R. G. Dun & Co., 
has become secretary of the association 
in place of Alvin L. Winters who has 
resigned. 
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The Chinese Chit 


A Symbol of Credit, Representing a State of Mind Toward Debt 


By Harry O. Palmer 


Of the Omaha Bar, Late Judge, Advocate of the China Expedition 


N China, extensions of credit 

are made to native and for- 

eigner alike with great liberal- 

ity, and the symbol most com- 
monly found, which is expressive of 
this liberality of credit, is the Chinese 
Chit. A chit is merely a memoran- 
dum or note of a credit extended; 
retained by the creditor and signed 
by the debtor. The term Chit comes 
from the Hindu word “ chitti” or 
“ chitty,” and is used throughout the 
Far East and the South Seas to de- 
scribe a credit or charge ticket. In 
America we have often heard the ex- 
pression, “ buy on tick,” and in the 
Orient it is “buy on Chit.” Any 
person of respectability, whether for- 
eign or native, can buy on chit or on 
time, and one marvels at the manner 
in which these credits are extended 
and the chits presented for liquida- 
tion on maturity day. The man from 
the western world is awed by the 
power he has to purchase on chit. 
There is, then, in the Far East, an 
opportunity to become indebted far 
in excess of one’s ability to pay be- 
cause of this liberal practice. 

Now, why are these chits so uni- 
formly redeemed by the debtor, and 
why is the great temptation to avoid 
or escape the time of settlement not 
yielded to under the circumstances? 


“ FACE-PIDGIN ” 


“ Face-pidgin,” as it was called by 
the skipper on the army transport 
which carried me to the coast of 
old Cathay, is responsible for the 
promptness and certainty of pay- 
ment which the creditor seems al- 
ways to feel. In China there is no 
one thing that has more to do with 
the life of the Chinese directly, and 
the foreigners indirectly, than face 
or “ face-pidgin.” It determines the 
whole course of acts, ambitions, and 


aspirations, social, domestic and 
commercial. Let us look at a few 
cases. 


When I arrived in China I was 
tendered many gifts by Chinese of 
influence and standing. These I, at 
first, accepted freely: A lieutenant- 
colonel who had been there for years 
cautioned me that I was losing face. 
Confucius in the classics had said 
that it was more blessed to give than 
to receive, or words to that effect, 
and the Chinese of today naturally 
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assumed that if I were not a barbar- 
ian I would be as ready to give as he, 
and we would neither of us be out 
of pocket after we had each lived up 
fully to these noble teachings. From 
then on I always gave fully in return 
or declined as gracefully as I knew 
how to accept the gifts offered. 
“ Face-pidgin ” determines whether 
I may or may not do certain things. 
A number one house-boy has face 
which a coolie of lower grade has 
not, and a number one boy cannot, if 
he would retain his face, do the work 
of a number two or three boy. He 
must save face. To the uninitiated 
the life of one in China is full of im- 
possible requirements ; but to the one 
who understands how the require- 
ments of “ face-pidgin” are met, it 
is not so difficult, after all. 

The Chinese boy will take his 
“ squeeze” out of his master, and 
the Chinese merchant will devote 
days to bartering and dealing to get 
the better of a bargain; but when the 
bargain is made, then one cannot 
have face if he does not pay when 
payment is due. It is not merely an 
affair of the individual who has con- 
tracted the obligation to pay, but it is 
an affair of his family as well, if he 
happens to have a family. The fam- 
ily having among its members one 
who has not fully met his obliga- 
tions has not the face which every 
good Chinese family desires. Out 
of this deep regard for face has come 
the feeling that obligations must be 
retired with the passing of the old 
year. Hence, the Chinese mer- 
chants who are in arrears at the close 
of the year will make big sacrifices 
to get the necessary money to pay 
their debts. This is well known to 
those who have had dealings with 
Chinese in this country. A promise 
to pay is sacred, and a breach of a 
promise to pay is fatal. It means 
loss of face, and loss of face means 
ostracism from the family and from 
the social and commercial commun- 
ity. It works the same hardship on 
the innocent debtor that it works on 
the blameworthy. 

One may say that this is a part of 
the religion of the Chinese, that it 
comes from the study of the Classics ; 
or you may say, as the old skipper 
on the transpott said, “ That’s face- 
pidgin.” 

It is basic in the English common 
law that a mere promise is not bind- 


ing; and this, it seems to me, is a 
basic element of trouble with our 
credit system. The sacredness of a 
promise has never been recognized 
by Courts of Common Law. They 
have always required a seal or a con- 
sideration in addition to the prom- 
ise. Our masters of commerce and 
finance are not those who have been 
concerned about meeting their obli- 
gations to pay, but are those who 
have the daring to do with the money 
of others what those others will not 
do with it. Our leaders in the com- 
mercial world are those who can take 
a line of credit and from it earn in- 
terest for the owner and profits for 
themselves. The desired status is 
ever to be indebted under such cir- 
cumstances that liquidations are 
never really necessary. In America 
the deeply indebted is admired, and 
a promise to pay is not sacred in the 
eyes of the law unless supported by 
a legal consideration, or under seal, 
and in many cases in writing in order 
to comply with a Statute of Frauds. 


SACREDNESS OF PROMISE TO PAY 


Credit men are interested in the 
payment of debts. It must be appar- 
ent that there is no one factor so im- 
portant as the state of mind of the 
community, or the nation, in deter- 
mining whether or not debts will be 
paid according to the terms under 
which contracted. I respectfully 
draw your attention to the Chinese, 
who are regarded throughout the 
world as desirable individuals with 
whom to do business on credit. They 
pay their debts. They must. With 
their slow methods of reaching an 
agreement they cannot do the vol- 
ume of business that we of the west- 
ern world do, but it should be clear 
that certainty of liquidation is de- 
sired in a land where such tre- 
mendous credit extensions are made 
as in our own, and it is submitted 
that the place to begin in securing 
this certainty is at the inception of 
the obligation. Let it then be known 
that a promise to pay in the future 
is sacred, and that one who does not 
pay cannot have face, or standing, 
either in his family or community. 
This suggestion may be ushering in 
the credit millennium, and the season 
of unemployment for the credit man. 
But the credit man may find comfort 
in the fact that a large number of 
lawyers will share the same lot. 
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To Legalize 


Adjustment 


Bureaus in N. Y. 


Lawyer’s Relation to Trade Association 
or Collection Agency 


By William 


Walker Orr 


Asst. Secy.-Treas., National Association of Credit Men 


mittee of the N. Y. County 

Lawyers’ Association sub- 
mitted its report to the annual meet- 
ing of that body at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. The lawyers’ commit- 
tee has formulated a statement as to 
the professional relationship which 
may, without impropriety, be main- 
tained between an attorney and a 
trade organization existing for the 
benefit of its members as follows: 


The committee is of the opinion that it 
should confine itself to the consideration of 
the propriety of the conduct of the lawyer or 
of the relation of the lawyer to the organiza- 
tion and the relation of the organization to 
the lawyer. The committee does not assume 
to construe existing statute law. 


In its opinion (independent of any prohibi- 
tion imposed by statute) there is no inherent 
impropriety, professional or otherwise, in the 
establishment and maintenance of the follow- 
ing relations between a lawyer and a trade 
organization existing for the benefit of its 
members : 


(1) A lawyer may without professional 
impropriety, accept employment and com- 
pensation from such association, acting as 
agent for a member, to render professional 
services in behalf of such member (for ex- 
ample, in making collections or in connec- 
tion with insolvencies or bankruptcies), 
though the association has urged its 
members to refer to it matters involving 
their common interests, for representation 
or for such service ee however, that 
the lawyer be careful to avoid assuming in- 
consistent professional obligations. He 
should regard and treat the member as his 
client; and he should not compensate the 
association nor divide h compensation 
with it. The committee assumes that the 
solicitation of such claims by the associa- 
tion is for the common advantage of its 
members and not for the purpose of obtain- 
ing employment for the lawyer; if the lat- 
ter were its pup the committee would 
regard such solicitation as improper; in 
short, where the employment is an incident 
of the advantage to the members, the fact 
that the claims are solicited for the latter 
os, — ant peostete the jnaves 

epting e employment, w if 
the end in view is the solicitation of em- 
ployment for the lawyer, he should not per- 
mit such solicitation in his behalf, nor ac- 
cept the employment so solicited. 


(2) A lawyer may without 
ey accept employmen 
sation from such associ 
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rofessional 
and com- 
ation in its own 


behalf. to perform for it poctemmonal ser- 


vices in the promotion of its interests and 
the common interests of members; and in 
such employment may properly render the 
services, in the interest of the association 
and of its meemnere,, of which the following 
are illustrations, though not exclusive of 
others of a similar nature: advice to the 
association; representation of a group of 
creditors; filing of petitions on behait of 
committees ; acceptance of pecetes 5 inter- 
communication between creditors; prosecu- 
tion of fraud; investigatoin of fraud; ad- 
vice to members where the interests of the 
association are affected; appearance before 
legislative bodies in behalf of interests 
resented by the association; preparation of 
settlement agreements; reorganization of 
business enterprises ; co-operation with other 
bodies and associations. 


The fact that the Association has or- 
ganized creditors as a group, or has or- 
ganized . committees, or has secured 


Proxies, or has in other ways promoted 
the activity of its members, is not, in the 


opinion of the Committee such a solicita- 
tion of business for the lawyer as to pre- 
clude his acceptance of the employment; 
always provided, the solicitation is in the 
interest of the Association or its mem- 
bers; and that its object is not to solicit 
business for the lawyer under the dis- 
guise of the Association. 

In such case also the lawyer should 
observe the same precautions above men- 
tioned (under 1 above). 

The Committee is led to distinguish 
lawful trade organizations from collec- 
tion agencies, in that trade organizations 
are a co-operative effort to unite the ac- 
tivities of those having a common object, 
in which all are alike interested, and in 
which they are uniting through the As- 
sociation in employing legal services for 
the common end. In the opinion of the 
Committee the employment of a lawyer 
to promote this common interest as above 
indicated contains no element of inherent 
professional impropriety. 

But, as usually conducted, a collection 
agency exists for its own profit, is an 
independent contractor, does not exist for 
co-operative purposes, and solicits busi- 
ness for its own ends, though it doubt- 
less promotes the interests of its cus- 
tomers or it could not exist. When in 
behalf of a customer it acts as his agent 
and transmits a claim or employs a 
lawyer, such employment, in the interest 
or on behalf of its customer, is not, in 
the opinion of the Committee inherently 
improper, provided it is free from divided 
allegiance or inconsistent obligation, and 
provided it is not permitted to deprive the 
lawyer of the untrammeled relation of 
fidelity to the customer, which is of the 
essence of professional duty. Since the 
interests of the collection agency, unlike 
those of the trade organization, are not 
identical with the interests of those whom 


‘ it undertakes to represent, its solicitation 


of business is for its own ends; while it 
may properly employ a lawyer as its own 
adviser, and to represent it, in the opinion 
of the Committee, the employment by it 
in its own behalf, of a lawyer to represent 
its customers, is the exploitation of his 
services for its profit, as an intermediary 
between client and attorney; and this the 
Committee has always regarded as not 
professionally proper (whether or not 
prohibited by statute); for the reason 
that the exploitation of the office of the 
lawyer for the profit of another is an 
abuse of its functions, the solicitation of 
business for the common advantage of 
the agency and the lawyer is solicitation 
for the lawyer, and the obligation to the 
agency should not be permitted to super- 
sede or interfere with the primary obliga- 
tion to its customer. 

The same principles which apply to the 
conduct of the lawyer for the trade or- 
ganization of course apply to the conduct 
of the lawyer for the collection agency. 

Upon the same principles which apply 
te trade organizations, a lawyer if not 
prohibited by statute may in the opinion 
of the Committee, without professional 
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impropriety accept employment and pay 
from associations of employees, or em- 
ployers or any other body of persons hav- 
ing common or similar interests, organ- 
ized and employing the lawyer for the 
promotion of ,such interests. 

This report is especially interest- 
ing to members of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men because of 
its bearing upon the effort of the 
Association to secure an amend- 
ment to the statute in New York 
prohibiting the practice of law by 
corporations (Penal Law, Section 
280). The interpretation that has 
been placed upon Section 280 of 
the Penal Law has seemed to the 
Association unnecessarily strict in 
that it has seemed to prohibit the 
cooperative handling of insolvent 
and involved estates by creditors act- 
ing through trade organizations. As 
a result of the enactment of Section . 
280 of the Penal Law, the Associa- 
tion, desiring to observe the letter 
and spirit of the act, has discon- 
tinued the operation of adjustment 
bureaus in New York state, and re- 
moved itself entirely from any field 
which might be construed as the 
practice of law in violation of this 
act. The result has been that the 
members have been deprived in New 
York of the advantage of coopera- 
tion to prevent the maladministra- 


- tion of embarrassed estates, and the 


field has been left free for exploita- 
tion by attorneys who do not scruple 
to solicit business and prey upon the 
misfortunes of the debtor who is un- 
able for the time being to meet his 
obligations. At the same time many 
collection agencies have continued to 
operate in what has seemed to the 
Association open violation of the 
law. 

The above report recognizes the 
propriety and the necessity of busi- 
ness men, through their associations, 
cooperating to protect their common 
interests, and that such cooperation 
is not practicable without the em- 
ployment of a common attorney to 
represent the member or members 
whose interests are directly involved. 
It has never been the desire of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
to enter into the adjustment or col- 
lection field for the advantage of any 
lawyer; but the Association has al- 
ways contended that the interests 
of its members as a whole demand 
this service from which they have 
been cut off. The statement in the 
above report is therefore welcomed 
by credit men as a pronouncement 
which should materially aid the As- 
sociation in its effort to bring the 
statutory law of New York state into 
harmony with the interests of credit 
men and their debtors who may have 
fallen into financial difficulties. 

The Association recognizes, too, 


\the importance of the distinction 
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made by the committee of the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association 
between trade organizations and col- 
lection agencies, and the Association 
subscribes to the principle that it is 
not professionally proper for a 
lawyer to solicit business through 
the intermediary of a  collegtion 
agency. It has, however, contended 
that the collection agency is of great 
value to the credit department in the 
handling of claims, and is glad to see 


that the New York County Lawyers’ 
Association recognizes as legitimate 
the forwarding of claims by collec- 
tion agencies acting as agents for 
their customers. when the accept- 
ance of .such employment is “ free 
from divided allegiance or inconsist- 
ent obligation, and provided it is not 
permitted to deprive the lawyer of 
the untrammelled relation of fidelity 
to the customer, which is the essence 
of professional duty.” 


Fictitious Name Laws 
Designed to Protect Credit Grantors 
By W. Randolph Montgomery 


Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 


HE purpose of the State Legis- 
latures in enacting statutes re- 
quiring the filing of a certifi- 

cate setting forth the real names of 
persons transacting business under 
partnership or assumed names is no- 
where better expressed than in the 
case of Sagal vs. Fylar 89 Conn. 290- 
297, as follows: 

“The remedial purpose of the statute 
manifestly was that the public should 
have ready means of information as to 
the personal or financial responsibility 
behind the assumed name. It was for the 
protection of those who might deal with 
or give credit to the fictitious entity. It 
absolutely was not to provide means by 
which persons having received a benefit 
from another should be enabled to re- 
tain it without compensation and to re- 
pudiate any agreement for compensation.” 

The form which these statutes 
have taken in the several states is 
‘substantially similar, although there 
are important differences, particu- 
larly as respects the penalty imposed 
for failure to comply therewith. 
Summaries of the statutes appear 
in the “Credit Man’s Diary,” pub- 
lished by the National Association 
of Credit Men, and reference there- 
to may be had for specific informa- 
tion. For our present purpose it is 
sufficient to state that the law usually 
requires any person transacting busi- 
ness under a fictitious name or a des- 
ignation not showing the names of 
the persons interested as partners in 
such business, to file in the office of 
the County Clerk or the Town Clerk, 
as the case may be, a certificate set- 
ting forth the name under which the 
business is to be conducted, and the 
true or real name or names of the 
person or persons conducting or 
transacting such business, with the 
post office address or addresses of 
such persons. 

The statutes are usually penal in 
their nature and provide fines or 
imprisonment for violation. But 
in some states, notably California, 
Colorado, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 





Oklahoma, Oregon and Pennsyl- 
vania, no action upon contract can 
be maintained by an individual or 
partnership who has failed to com- 
ply with the statute. In Arizona, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, Vermont and 
Washington, failure to file the re- 
quired certificate can be cured, pro- 
viding the certificate is filed prior to 
the institution of suit, even though 
the certificate was not on file at the 
time the cause of actign arose. 


STATE LAWS DIFFER 


There is conflict in the decisions 
of the different states as to whether 
these statutes render unenforcible 
contracts made by persons or part- 
nerships who have failed to comply 
with their terms, in the absence of 
specific statutory provision to that 
effect. The Supreme Court of 
Connecticut, in the case above cited, 
in a well reasoned opinion, held that 
it was not the intention of the legis- 
lature to interfere with the rights and 
liabilities of the contracting parties, 
and that the expression of one form 
of penalty and silence as to any other 
makes it clear that no further pen- 
alty or consequence beyond the pos- 
sibility of imprisonment was con- 
templated or intended. “ We are of 
the opinion that the intent of the 
General Assembly was that the pen- 
alty expressed in the statute should 
be exclusive, and that contracts 
otherwise lawful, entered into in 
the name of a business carried on in 
disregard of the statute, should be 
neither void nor _ unenforcible.” 
Such statutes are not analogous to 
those dealing, for example, with the 
illegal sale of intoxicating liquors, 
usurious loans, or gambling or lot- 
teries, in which cases the undertaking 
itself is a forbidden one. A contract 
for the purchase and sale of a com- 
modity not in itself either immoral 
or otherwise illegal is not by failure 
of one of the parties to comply with 
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the assumed name statute prohibited 
or made unlawful. Such is the 
weight of authority, although there 
are decisions in some states to the 
contrary. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana 
in the case of Horning vs. McGill 
188 Ind. 332, 116 N. E. 303, decided 
in 1917, stating “ That there can be 
no recovery on a contract made in 
violation of a statute as between the 
parties thereto, the violation of 
which is prohibited by a penalty, is 
a principle well recognized by the 
courts,” and that “ This is true, al- 
though the statute does not in terms 
pronounce the contract void nor ex- 
pressly prohibit the same,” held that 
the statute not having been complied 
with, “the contract of sale under 
which appellant claims title to the 
property in question is wholly void.” 

_ The far-reaching effect of the de- 
cision above quoted is at once appar- 
ent if it be remembered that a con- 
tract “ wholly void ” can be enforced 
by neither party thereto against the 
other. So it is not surprising that 
the Supreme Court of Indiana 
found it necessary to overrule the 
case of Horning vs. McGill so far as 
that decision held that such a con- 
tract was “ wholly void.” And now 
in the later case of Humphrey vs, 
City National Bank, decided on 
March 18, 1921, and reported in 130 
N. E. 273, the court points out its 
previous error, and says: 

“The common law rule that if a 
statute provides a penalty for doing an 
act, any contract to do such act is void, 
does not apply where the contract is not 
immoral nor illegal. That the 
plaintiff doing business under an assumed 
name failed to register his name and ad- 
dress, could afford no ground for holding 
the contract wholly void, for, if void, it 
could not be enforced against him on be- 
half of the other contracting party; but 


‘his default in failing to comply with the 


law should not be made a ground for free- 
ing him from his own obligations, the 
other party to the contract being inno- 


Statutes prohibiting partnerships 
failing to file the required certificate 
from suing for the “ collection of 
their debts” or “on any contract 
made or transaction had in the part- 
nership name” have, in some juris- 
dictions, been held inapplicable to ac- 
tions for personal injury such as 
negligence or conversion. Denton 
vs. Booth 168 N. W. Mich. 491, 2 
A. L. R. 114 (action for conver- 
sion); Melcher vs. Beeler 48 Colo. 
233, 110 Pacific 181 (action for 
libel). Similar decisions are also 
found in California and Ohio, but 
the Supreme Court of Oklahoma has 
reached a contrary conclusion in the 
case of Farquharson vs. Wadkins 
153 Pacific 1160, where the statute 
was held to prevent the plaintiff 
from maintaining an action of tort. 
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Investments 


| VAY 
i men e25 
All hia will good 


Prospects 
AD years later: —. 
The same 100 men- 


\ 


Advising the Small Investor. The fin- 
ancial executive of a corporation is fre- 
quently called upon to advise the small 
investor, indeed to create a habit of in- 
vestment among people of moderate in- 
come. It is admitted that the habit of 
saving is more important for, the poor 
than for the rich. Useful literature in 
this line is prepared by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Loan Organization and distri- 
buted by the Savings Department of the 
Post Office. One such document is a 
leaflet containing the cartoon reproduced 
above. It is headed: “At sixty-five 
which will you be—Prosperous? Plodder ? 
Pauper?” Below the picture is the 
legend: “ Will you be living on charity 
and the savings of others, or on the in- 
come from your own savings?” 


The Postmaster General says: “ Every 
child should have a bank account and be 
taught to make it grow gradually and 
surely. An intelligently managed bank 
account gives youth its start in life, mid- 
dle age its competency, and old age its 
comfort and security.” 


Short Time Use for Idle Funds. The 
National City Co., New York, in its cur- 
rent pamphlet on “Investment Securi- 
ties,” says: “ Many investors have funds 
temporarily unemployed, awaiting perma- 
nent investment or being accumulated for 
tax or dividend disbursements. To assist 
our clients in keeping such funds con- 
stantly earning, we offer a select list of 
high- -grade bankers acceptances yielding 
from 5 per cent to 5% per cent.’ 


Commercial Prices and Bonds. In or- 
der to emphasize the fact that the $70 or 
derived annually from a $1,000 bond 


American Investors 
Absorbing Ster/ing Bonds 


in Enormous Volume— 


Credits amounting to $800,000,000 have been obtained 
in the United States since the Armistice by the sale of long 
term bonds of Foreign Governments and Municipalities. 


High Interest Rates and depression in Sterling Exchange 
has shifted the natural market forthese bondsfrom London 
to New York; and American Investors are absorbing them 
in enormous volume. 

These Sterling Bonds are well seasoned, external obli- 
gations. They are backed by the faith and the credit, 
always the best, of the people of such countries as Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Chile, Argentine, Brazil, Japan and the 
British Colonies. Their income basis is around 8%; their 
yield, due to the low prices of sale and the operation of 
sinking funds, is even higher. The depression in Sterling 
Exchange adds the super inducement of a profit in prin- 
ciple—seldom obtained in such high grade securities by 
the American Investor. 

The American Express Company, through its Securities 
Department, and its many foreign offices, is one of the 
largest factors in the American distribution in this class 
of securities. This Company’s services are offered to Banks 
and Investment Houses desiring to enter this lucrative field. 
For the encashment of Foreign Coupons a complete, 
efficiently operated Coupon Division is maintained by 
the American Express Securities Department. 
Correspondence is solicited 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


29 Luckie Street, Atlanta, Ga. Market Street at Second, San Francisco, Cal, 
Ninth & Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 32 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
231 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING—SHIPPING—TRAVEL and FOREIGN TRADE 


will buy more today than it could last 
year, Lee Higginson & Co. of New York, 
Boston and Chicago, print the following 
figures in their September bond circular: 


Today 
(Approxi- 1920 
mate) (Highest) 


Steet Billets. . 00 65.00 
Rubbe ‘Ib. 0. 13% 544 


‘(Above prices are cash prices in primary 


bearing 7 per cent or 8 per cent interest markets.) 


Liberty Bonds. Conspicuous among 
the investment bankers that urge the pur- 
chase of Liberty Bonds are Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. of Boston and New York. 
In their most recent circular of offerings 
of bonds and investment stocks they de- 
clare that they are at all times prepared 
to buy or sell Liberty Bonds in small 
or large amounts. 


Busy Year Ahead 


Wheeling —The Wheeling association 
has started its regular Wednesday noon- 
day luncheon meetings and is planning a 
number of evening meetings also during 
the year. Secretary W. B. Downs re- 
ports that for the evening meetings 
speakers of national prominence on credit 
and business subjects will be secured. 
The association has also organized special 
classes in public speaking, credit educa- 
tion and bureau service. 
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Books, Pamphlets and Articles Read 
for the Credit Man | 


4A PROMINENT MEMBER of the National Association of Credit Men warmly com- 
mends THE Crepit MonTHLY for reporting in this department articles, books, etc., of 
interest to credit men. If members of the National Association of Credit Men who, 
in their reading, come across newspaper or magazine articles of a helpful nature will 
send such clippings in to THe Crepir MonTHLy (or simply inform the MonTHLY of 
the articles) this department will be very greatly improved. 


. 

Credit 
[BARLY CREDIT HISTORY.) Interview 
with J. H. Tregoe by James J. Kirwan. 

Magazine of Wall Street, N. Y. Richard 

D. Wyckoff, Editor. September 3, 1921. 

In the course of this article in which 
Secretary-Treasurer Tregoe of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men presents 
his views on the business outlook, there 
is given the following brief history of 
organized credit 

Prior to 1892, the business world gave 


little thought to the country’s credit 
problems. There were comparatively few 
trained credit men. Credit granting and 
investigating was merely one of many 
other departments in business concerns, 
and was not regarded as a field in itself. 
As a result, business was either guilty of 
inefficient and unjust tactics in matters in- 
volving credit, or else it was the helpless 
victim of such tactics. Confusion was the 
result. 


The first move of any consequence to- 
ward placing credit on a scientific basis 
was not made until 1892. In that year the 
World’s Fair was held at St. Louis. 
There, during the convention of world 
business organizations, a committee was 
appointed to investigate the subject of 
credit and determine ways and means by 
which credit methods, both domestic and 


international, could be strengthened and 
improved. 


“The committee made no very striking 
progress. But it did make a start. 

“Four years later—in July, 1896, to be 
exact—a real step forward was taken, 
when the chief credit man for the 
famous Marshall Field organization man- 
aged to coerce a number of other repre- 
sentative credit men into having a meet- 
ing. The result was an informal conven- 


tion at Toledo, Ohio, which 400 credit men 
attended. 


_ “From that body as a nucleus, the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men has de- 
veloped with what would be called sur- 
prising rapidity were the need for such an 
association any less apparent. Merchants, 
manufacturers and bankers have given the 
body ever-increasing recognition. Today, 
the association has a membership of more 
than 33,000.” 





HOW U. S. CAN AID CREDIT MEN. Her- 
bert Hoover. N. Y. Credit Men’s Assn. 


Bulletin. _N. Y. Credit Men’s Assn. H. C. 
Bainbridge, Jr., Pres., Chas. T. Bain- 
bridge’s Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 450 wds. 


“Any casual examination of the mar- 
velous web of our commercial fabric will 
show the essential thread of the credit 
man that runs throughout the whole 
piece. 

“No doubt the primary duty of the 
credit man is the determining and ad- 
vising upon the individual credit respon- 
sibility of business houses. Credit men 
are, however, every day being called upon 
for even larger advice and judgment. In 
advice giving some indication of economic 
trends they are strengthening the whole 
judgment and stability in commerce. 
“Tt is well recognized that credit is 


largely a reflex of business conditions, 
and normal business conditions depend 
upon the uninterrupted flow of commodi- 
ties from producer to consumer. A credit 
manager must be able to visualize and 
anticipate the obstacles that may cause 
a damming of this flow. 


“TI hope to develop the Department of 
Commerce so that it will prove of real 
assistance to the business community in 
this regard by serving as a gatherer and 
distributor of sound economic and com- 
mercial information. There was estab- 
lished by the Department a little while 
ago a weekly cable service summarizing 
conditions in the principal countries of 
the world. This will be improved upon 
and information given to the principal 
trades and some indication given of the 
world demand and supply in their own 
line. Again this will be complemented by 
a monthly statistical and critical survey 
of the broad economic situation in the 
United States. Through our stronger 
staff direction in Washington and our 
commercial attaches and trade commis- 
sioners, and with the co-operation of the 
consular service of the State Department, 
we are seeking to provide this sort of 
indirect credit information on almost 


every part of the world. We cannot of — 


course give direct credit data as to in- 
dividuals, but even here our World Com- 
mercial Directory is of considerable as- 
sistance since it indicates the size and 
reliability of foreign firms. Credit man- 
agers and the credit associations should 
feel free to make full use of our facili- 
ties, and, I believe, they should be as 
ready as we are to co-operate in the 
dissemination of information. I have 
found that an increasing number of the 
most successful credit men are willing to 
impart their knowledge to other reliable 
men in commercial life. 


“At the present every one is particu- 
larly interested in the amount of credit 
extension safely allowed by the business 
outlook. For the United States, it is safe 
to say that for most commodities and 
most lines of business, conditions seem 
bright for a gradual resumption of nor- 
mal activity. Price stability, and particu- 
larly retail price stability, remains the 
one disturbing factor in many lines, but 
the possible range of price fluctuations 
is gradually falling into narrower limits 
of fluctuation and our decisions become 
safer day by day.” 


VERBATIM PROCEEDINGS OF 26TH AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION OF NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. Natl. 
Assn. of Credit Men, N. Y. September, 
1921. 160 pp. 

Although Tue Creprr Monrtuty has 
printed the chief addresses and committee 
reports of the 1921 Convention of the 
National Association of Credit Men, this 
volume gives in compact form the entire 
verbatim proceedings of the convention 
sessions. » The discussions on the floor of 
the convention are particularly interest- 
ing and are the next best thing to attend- 
ing the convention. Moreover every dele- 
gate will probably want to have this com- 
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plete record. The book contains portraits 
of the officers and directors and of many 
committee chairmen of the Association, 


Fire Prevention 


SAFEGUARDING THE HOME AGAINST 
FIRE. Prepared for U, 8. Bureau of Edu- 
eation by Nat'l. Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. 94 pp. 

P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, in an introduction to this 
manual,—which is almost as fascinating 
as the Boy Scout’s Manual,—says “to 
the school boys and girls who will read 
this book,” “ We all like to live in com- 
munities of ‘good citizens,’ and, perhaps, 
we have thought of good citizens as those 
who respect our rights. Of course the 
same rule applies to us as to them. Emer- 
son has said that the way to have a friend 
is to be one; this means, among other 
things, that the best way to have our 
rights respected is to respect the rights 
and promote the welfare of those about 
us. In short, the ‘good citizen’ is one 
who practices the Golden Rule. Anyone 
who studies these lessons must realize 
that the good citizen cannot allow himself 
habits of carelessness. Such habits may 
make him a danger to others as well as 
to himself. 


When we come to the question of fire 
prevention, there are three main points to 
consider. First, a good citizen will try 
in every way to avoid being a cause of 
danger through permitting any of the 
practices that we have been warned about. 
Second, he will remove all dangerous con- 
ditions that he may find in his own home, 
and, third, he will train himself to rec- 
ognize dangerous conditions in the com- 
munity and will use his influence both to 
have them removed, and to educate others 
to habits of carefulness. It is often said 
that the enormous fire loss of the United 
States, with its terrible destruction of 
life and property, is very largely pre- 
ventable. Statistics prepared by The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
through its Actuarial Bureau, will show 
how foolish and unnecessary are the 
causes for most of the fires. The correc- 
tion must come not merely from better 
fire departments and better building laws, 
but from educating every family, and 
every member of every family, to recog- 
nize causes of danger, and to practice 
habits of consideration and carefulness. 
If this could be done, fire would almost 
cease to be a public peril. If each of 
the school children in the United States 
would learn how to prevent fire and 
would form habits of carefulness and 
consideration, it would go far in saving 
lives and property.” 


Railroad Operation 


FORD NOT A MIRACLE MAN AS A RAIL 
ROAD OPERATOR. Wm. J. Cunningham. 
N. Y. Evening Post, Aug. 23, 1921. : 
Before Henry Ford bought the Detroit, 

Toledo & Ironton R. R., it could not pay 

its charges because it could not get traffic. 

The traffic went to roads which were 

more advantageously situated and had 

better service. With the change in ownert- 
ship came the immense traffic of the Ford 

Company, millions of tons per year. The 

spectacular increases in earnings, both im 

gross and in net, are not the result of 

Mr. Ford’s ability as a railroad t 

manager, but because Mr. Ford, a 

a shipper, has diverted all of the raw 

materials and finished products to and 

from his factories over the D. T. & L, 

and in addition to that he is securing for 

that road a large part of the unrout 
traffic consigned to other than the For 
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Company. He is able to do that by mak- 
ing traffic agreements with other roads 
that will bind them, in return for the 
favor of receiving Ford’s business from 
the D. T. & L, to hand to the D., T. & 
L all of the unrouted freight in the op- 
posite direction. 

“This wonderful increase in earnings, 
therefore, is not merely a shifting of 
tonnage to the D., T. I. from other 
roads. These roads, already struggling 
under the handicap of reduced business 
because of the general depression, are 
that much further embarrassed. This point 
should be noted by those who acclaim Mr. 
Ford as the Moses to lead the railroads 
out of the wilderness. His magic would 
disappear if his operations were extended. 
If, as has been seriously suggested, the 
railroads should again be commandeered 
by the Government and turned over to 
Mr. Ford as Director General of Rail- 
roads, the tonnage to and from his plants 
now bolstering up the showing of one 
small road could not be used to serve 
similar purposes elsewhere. The gain on 
the D., T. & I. would be offset by the 
losses suffered by the roads from which 
the shipments had been diverted.” 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION. 
Lovett. World's Work. Arthur W. Page, 
Ed. August, 1921. 3,800 wds. 

Judge Lovett analyzes the Transporta- 
tion Act of February 28, 1920 which re- 
versed the Government’s policy toward 
the railroads that had been established 
by the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of July 
2, 1890, and closes his arguments as fol- 
lows: 

“T am for private ownership and com- 
petition in service and facilities as being 
for the best interest of the public. If we 
are not willing to take what comes with 
it—the bad as well as the good, the strong 
lines and the weak lines, success for some 
and failure for others—then we should 
come at once to the other alternative of 
government ownership. We cannot ex- 
pect to have all the benefits without any 
of the burdens of either plan. If we 
would be rid of the financial disabilities 
of the weak lines, then we must give up 
the benefits of competition in service and 
facilities. If, as some insist, remote and 
thinly settled sections must have as good 
and as cheap transportation as the more 
populous and prosperous, then the Gov- 
ernment must provide it. But if each 
locality is to have just such transporta- 
tion as its traffic will justify and is to pay 
for what it gets and get what it pays for; 
if enterprise, efficiency,‘and ability are to 
be encouraged in the field of railroad 
development and operation as hereto- 
fore; if each investor in railroad property 
is to have the rewards and take the losses 
that justly appertain to his venture as 
in all other lines of business; if the public 
generally is to have the service and fa- 
cilities and the incentive to progress that 
competition brings about, then private 
ownership and operation under national 
‘government control and regulation, as at 
present, should be the policy.” 


Robert 8. 


The Soldier Bonus 


{SERVICE MEN NOT NEGLECTED.) Pan- 
phlet No. 3 issued by Chamber of Commerce 


of U. S. Washington, D. C. 

12 pp. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the U. 
2. through the unanimous vote of its 
membership of commercial and trade or- 
ganizations, went on record at its last 
two annual meetings (1) in favor of ade- 
quate and prompt relief of disabled vet- 
erans, (2) in favor of constructive meas- 


Sept., 1921. 


A NEW and NOVEL COLLECTION METHOD 


The author has developed a collection procedure based upon selling 


principles. 


It’s the result of fifteen years of practical experience 


and an intensive study of collection methods and problems. 


UNIQUE COLLECTION LETTERS 


A book that contains no discussions of theories—just effective collection 
letters—gets the money, builds good will, educates to prompt payment and 


helps you by example to write better collection letters. 


To prove it the 


following statements are submitted from concerns whom Unique Collection 


Letters have induced to pay promptly. 


“ Your letter is a beauty and is certainly 
bound to bring in the shiny golden 


ducats. The best form of appreciation 
is our check herewith.” 


“We could not resist the persuasive 
powers of that masterfully diplomatic 
dun and hand you the check with as- 
surances of our very best wishes.” 


“We liked the education we got from 
your letters and we have been using it 
for our own trade” 


“Your letter is a highly creditable man- 
ner of making collections. It gets to the 
point, without leaving any sting.” 


“Your letter brings home your reason 
for payment of the bill and at the same 
time you seem to administer the dose in 
but mild form.” 


“We certainly think you have fine 
policies and consider your letters very 
clever indeed.” 


“Your letter was the best of its kind 
the writer ever read and were it not 
that your good will is at stake we might 
hold off payment to get the second.” 


What your customers think and do after they have read your collection 
letters is of vital importance to you, therefore use Unique Collection Letters, 
get the money if it’s obtainable without suit and develop friendships as well. 


Bound substantially in cloth—Price $5.00—336- letters 


L. G. IHRIG, Author and Publisher 


206 Audubon Park 


ures in behalf of uninjured veterans after 
the injured have been fully cared for, (3) 
emphatically opposed to a blanket bonus 
and certificate plan of payment. (The 
National Association of Credit Men took 
a similar stand at its conventions of 1920 
and 1921.) This report declares that 
former service men have not _ been 
neglected and that already $1,500,000,000 
has been expended on their behalf. The 
summary of authorized expenditures is 
given as follows: 


Bureau of War Risk Insurance: 


Military and naval family. 
allowances 
Compensation for 
and disability 
Insurance 
Regional offices 
Administration 
of bureau 47,925,506 
Total, Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance 
Federal Board for Vocation- 
al Education: Vocation- 
al rehabilitation 
Public Health Service: 
Care of patients 
Hospital construction .... 


Total, Public Health 
202,716,187 


Service 
Total $1,273,522,293 
Bonus Allowance, Act ap- 

proved Feb. 4, 1919 (es- 


timated) 


840,806,106 


90,166,187 
112,550,000 


250,000,000 


Grand total $1,523,522,293 


The minimum cost of the national bo- 
nus is estimated at $1,500,000,000 and the 
maximum at $5,000,000,000. 


. Those who are opposed to a Federal 


Dayton, Ohio 





bonus for all service men will find in 
this pamphlet facts and figures to 
strengthen their'argument. 


{A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SOLDIIER 
BONUS,] Statement of Senator James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., of New York, sent to the 
American Legion Posts. Aug., 1921. 


“To be perfectly frank with you, I am 
not enthusiastic about the cash payment 
or bonus part of this plan. According 
to the best figures we could get hold of 
at Washington, the bonus would cost in 
the neighborhood of  $1,600,000,000. 
Uncle Sam has no such sum in his Treas- 
ury. In fact, he suffers to-day from an 
actual deficit of about $3,000,000,000, rep- 
resented by outstanding short-time cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. Uncle Sam 
also has a standing national debt of $25,- 
000,000,000. Taxes are very high and 
must continue high for some time to 
come. I do not believe that the business 
and agricultural structure of the country 
can stand the payment out of the Federal 
Treasury of $1,600,000,000. The imposi- 
tion of additional taxes to raise this 
amount and then the distribution of such 
a huge sum all over the country would 
undoubtedly cause a still greater rise in 
the cost of living, and have a most de- 
moralizing effect generally. It is a dan- 
gerous thing to circulate huge sums of 
money in this uncommercial way. We 
cannot raise such a sum by a bond issue 
except at interest rates which would re- 
sult in a still further depression of the 
Liberty and Victory Bonds already out- 
standing and the infliction of -a grave 
injustice upon the millions of patriotic 
people who bought these bonds out of 
their savings and who are suffering to- 
day from their decrease in value. 
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$2.50 per thousand, in 100 thousand lots 
$3.00 per thousand, in 50 thousand lots 


$4.00 per thousand, in 25 thousand lots 


Lithographed on 20-pound 
Watermarked Bond Paper 


THE SPHINX CO. 
733 Jackson Blod. Chicago, Iii. 


We submit designs and 
sketches without charge 


“Many service men have been handi- 
capped financially by reason of their ser- 
vice and we would all gladly and willing- 
ly see justice done to them. Here is a 
suggestion. At the outbreak of the war 
the base pay of the enlisted man was 
fixed at $30 per month. In accordance 
with supplementary provisions of the Act 
and with regulations of the War Depart- 
ment, those soldiers who had dependents 
were required to allot to these dependents 
$15 per month with ‘additional amounts 
tor dependent children, as I recollect it. 
I have always believed that the Govern- 
ment should not ask the soldier to help 
support his dependents while he is away 
fighting for his country. The Govern- 
ment should bear the entire cost in this 
matter. My suggestion is that, to each of 
those men who made allotments as de- 
scribed above, there should be now re- 
paid by the Government a sum equal to 
the sum of his allotments. In this way 
the soldier would finally receive his full 
pay and the Government will have taken 
over the responsibility for all dependents. 
I think you will find that those men who 
were most seriously handicapped in a 
business or professional way were the 
men who had dependents. According to 
the best figures I can obtain a plan such 
as this would cost the Federal Govern- 
ment about $450,800,000—a sum which I 
believe is within the ability of Uncle Sam 
to spend under present conditions. . .” 


Wealth 


[DEFLATION DOES NOT DESTROY 
WEALTH.} General Letter. J. H. Tregoe, 
Editor. National Association of Credit 

Men. August, 1921. 

The editor of a trade journal whose 
circulation is mainly in the south is pro- 
testing at the attitude of our Banking and 
Currency Committee in its report to the 
San Francisco convention, in which the 
committee congratulates the country upon 
the workings of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. 

His sharp criticism should serve a good 
purpose in bringing the report under 
fresh review by our members, leading 
them to give it more careful study, for 
never has the National Association of 
Credit Men issued a more thoughtful re- 
port on this subjeet, nor even reached, 
we believe, sounder conclusions regard- 
ing our banking situation than are here 
expressed. 

The report refers to the fact that de- 
spite the rapid deflation which has char- 
acterized the last year—“ the most violent 
in man’s experience”—the Federal Re- 
serve system has been a tower of 
strength, giving confidence to men that 
we would complete the process of defla- 
tion without the accompaniment of a 
panic. The editor referred to, in his 
complete disassociation of cause and ef- 
fect, charges the Federal Reserve Board 
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with full responsibility for this deflation 
and with having last year “ wiped off the 
slate as with a sponge twenty-five bil- 
lions of dollars of the national wealth of 
the United States,” thus outstripping, per- 
haps, the destructiveness of Bolshevism. 

Our reply is that if the Federal Re- 
serve, by deflating the dollar, has wiped 
off twenty-five billions of the national 
wealth of the United States, then surely 
the Bolshevists, by inflating their cur- 
rency, have created billions upon billions 
of rubles of national wealth for Russia. 

But wealth is not destroyed by deflat- 
ing the currency, nor is it miraculously 
created by inflating the currency. Ob- 
viously the editor has terribly exposed his 
ignorance of that primary and funda- 
mental principle, that money is not wealth 
but that commodities form the real 
wealth. He has failed to recognize that 
money is only a convenience, and some- 
times a poor one at that, to measure re- 
lations in value of commodities; that 
promises to pay are not wealth; that 
money is not wealth; that even the bonds 
of the United States are not wealth— 
for wipe out all the bonds and the 
wealth of the country would not be di- 
minished provided the commodities 
needed and desired for man’s enjoyment 
remained. It is true that billions of dol- 
lars of credit have been wiped out since 
a year ago, but every bit of money and 
all free credit left possess an increased 
power over commodities. 

The comparison with Russian Bolshev- 
ism indicates that the editor is crassly— 
we were going to say criminally—ignor- 
ant. It is strange that one in his position 
should fail to recognize that we are today 
in a position of comparative safety by 
reason of the very deflation against which 
he inveighs. 

Again, this editor makes much of the 
Supreme Court’s denunciatory opinion re- 
garding certain methods pursued in col- 
lecting checks under the par system of the 
Federal Reserve. There may indeed have 
been cases where criticism of the method 
pursued in collecting at par is justifiable; 
but this by no stretch of the imagination 
denies the righteousness of the par system 
itself. That system is a great economic 
force, and a vast waste would be caused 
by its abandonment; the par system must 
be sustained and we, as an association, 
are committed to the education of the 
people that they may better understand 
the economic value of the par system to 
the country. 

Finally, the present times call for poise, 
for calm thinking and for self-control. 
Such abuse as the editor gives vent to 
gets us nowhere, but does lead to chaos 
and suspicion among the unthinking. 





{*WHO WON THE SAN FRANCISCO 
FIRE?”) Par. under “ Business Today.” 
N. Y. Eve. Post, N. Y. August 30, 1921. 
An English bishop, when asked in 1916, 

who was going to win the war, is said to 

have retorted, “ Who won the San Fran- 


- cisco fire?” This idea “was elaborated 


in detail the other day by Prof. Achille 
Viallate of Paris in an address before 
the Institute of Politics at Williamstown. 
In the war’s aftermath it has been 
brought home to us, he said, that the im- 
poverishment of one nation makes the 
enrichment of another only an appear- 
ance. A country with a large exportable 
surplus finds the value of its goods 
slowly diminishing because of the im- 
poverishment of prospective buyers. Its 
riches ¢ease to be actual and become only 
potential, because wealth is something 
which does not exist in and of itself. 
Material goods become wéalth only when 


“T Have 
Nothing More 
To Learn” 





F you heard a Credit 
Manager, or any other 
professional man say, 


~“T have nothing more to 


learn about my _profes- 
sion,’ what would you 
think of him? 


You would certainly not 
employ him to look after 
your health or your legal 
work, or the credit depart- 
ment of your business. 


When a man has stopped 
learning, he is ripe for re- 
tirement. 


On the other hand the 
man who is constantly get- 
ting new power through 
study is the man everyone 
wants to deal with. 


The holder of a certifi- 
cate from the National In- 
stitute of Credit is a 
marked man. He has de- 
monstrated that he has am- 
bition, willingness to work 
and a capacity for study. 


Are you ready to enroll in this 
course, which has behind it the 
full weight of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men? 


You will be glad you cut this out 


National Institute of Credit 


(John Whyte, Ph.D., Director) 
of the National Association of Credit Men 


41 Park Row, New York 


Without obligation on my part, you may 
send me full information on the N. I. C. Cor- 
respondence Course in CREDITS AND COLLEO- 
TIONS. Check here: [) 

Also tell me about the N. I. C. Cor 
respondence Course in Economics. Check 
here: 2 


(Please print name)... .....ceeces-eseeeee 
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people somewhere desire thetti atid have 
the ability to make this desire effective. 
Destroy this desire or render it ineffec- 
tive, and wealth is diminished though the 
goats may remain as they were before. 
lump of gold on the moon may be 100 
per cent pure, but it cannot be wealth be- 
cause effective human desire for it is 
lacking. And so the war, by impoverish- 
ing some nations and lowering their 
living standards, may destroy the wealth 
of-others that during the struggle played 
the role of innocent bystanders. Just as 
farmers sometimes become ‘land poor,’ 
nations find themselves becoming goods 
ss War is a game in which nobody 


Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN BCONOMIC RBVIEW. Ameri- 
can Economic Assn., New Haver, Conn. 
Sept., 1921. 192 pp. 

This issue contains five major articles 
that are of great interest to business men 
at the present time. The articles with 
their authors are as follows: 


“The Movement of eal Wages, 1890- 
1918,” Paul H. Douglas and Frances 
Lamberson. 

“Recent Developments in the Federal 
Farm Loan System,” George E. Putnam. 

“Railway Service and Regulation in 
Port Terminals,” C. O. Ruggles. 

“Family Budgets and Wages,” Mar- 
garet Loomis Stecker. 

“The Efficacy of Changes in the Dis- 
count Rates of the Federal Reserve 
Banks,” Anna Youngman. 


[COMMODITY PRICES.) The Consensus. 
Official Organ of National Economic League, 
Boston, Mass. August, 1921. 

The National Economic League, which 
numbers in its membership 2500 presi- 
dents and professors of universities, 
judges, lawyers, bankers, merchants, man- 
ufacturers, farmers, Labor leaders, etc., 
has just published in its official organ the 
results of a referendum on commodity 
prices. Credit men will be interested in 
the votes on the thirteen questions that 
were asked: 


Number of votes cast, 243. 


1. (a) Is it desirable that substantially 
the present level of commodity prices be 
maintained ? 


Yes No 


Blank or with 
“ee 


33 1 
(b) If so, should it be done by price- 


fixing boards? 


Yes No 
13 167 


2. (a) Is it desirable that the present 
‘level of commodity prices be materially 


reduced ? 
Blank or with 
eaten 


Blank or with 
oe 


Yes No 
140 53 
(b) If so, should the government, by 
means of taxation, reduce its debts as 
soon as possible, in order to repay as 
Nearly as possible equal “values” of 


money ? 
Blank or with 
Yes No qualifications 
57 118 68 
3. Do present conditions require that 
the currency of the world shall remain 
inflated temporarily? 


Yes No 
133 51 


4. Was the increase in commodity 
Prices chiefly due to a greatly inflated cur- 
-Tency, resulting from gold imports and 


Blank or with 
— 


If You 
Had Only Known— 


that cotton would jump to $20 a bale! 


The study of business conditions will enable you to 
take advantage of such occurrences. Things like that 
don’t “ just happen.” They are caused by certain definite 
conditions and tendencies, themselves plainly apparent. 
The principles of accurately anticipating business condi- 
tions are clearly explained in 


BUSINESS FORECASTING 
By David F. Jordan 


Asst. Professor of Finance 
New York University 


It is thoroughly up-to-date. Many of the old barometers of business 
have lost their significance. Just what the new barometers are and what 
they indicate is simply and concisely shown. They are the barometers of : 


Agricultural production 
Industrial production 
Marketing 

Labor conditions 
Corporate prosperity 
The exchanges 

Finance 


As you study the material on these barometers you immediately grasp their 
significance and see how they will help you to increase your profits. The inter- 
relationship and relative importance of the various barometers are graphically 
explained. 

A particularly valuable feature of “Business Forecasting” is the chapter on 
sources of material. There you will find out just what information you need, 
when and where to obtain it, and how to interpret it. 


Sent for Examination 


In order that you may appreciate fully the everyday helpfulness of “Business 
Forecasting,” we will gladly send it to you for five days’ examination. Read it 
carefully—see how vitally it will help you. Use the coupon below. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. NEW YORK 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me by return mail “Business Forecasting.” I will 


examine it and either send you $5 or return it within 5 days 
from receipt. 
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Ineerporated 1849 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


Springfield 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Springfield 


Massachusetts 


LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 


Western Department 


HARDING & LININGER, Managers 
CHICAGO, ILI. 


Pacific Department 


GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


INSURANCE is the Companion of CREDIT 


from the enormous expansion of credit 
made possible by the Federal Reserve 


system ? 
Blank or with 
qualifications 
99 72 


5. Has the Federal Reserve Board 
acted wisely in hastening deflation by 
securing higher discount rates and re- 
striction of bank loans? 

Blank or with 
Yes No qualifications 
170 


6. Is regulation of the volume of cred- 
it for the purpose of preventing specu- 
lation and panic a proper governmental 


function? 
Blank or with 
Yes No qualifications 
148 52 43 
7. Should long-time credit be made 
available to producers in order to tide 
them through periods of oversupply, and 
to prevent a fall in prices? 
, Blank or with 
Yes No qualifications 
110 80 53 


8. Should the conversion of credit into 
currency, by the rediscounting of com- 
mercial. paper and the issue of Federal 
Reserve notes, be maintained as a normal 
practice and not restricted to emergency 
needs? 


Yes No 
72 


Blank or with 
Yes No qualifications 
102 76 65 
9. Should the outstanding volume of 
currency (as distinguished from credit) 
- ae to the pre-war per capita 
evel? 


Yes No 
47 117 
10. If the price level is chiefly an affair 
of money and credit, ought some system 
of stabilizing the price level by revising 
our monetary standards be adopted? 
Blank or with 
Yes No qualifications 
59 89 95 


11. Is the present system of distribu- 
tion of food products in any way re- 
sponsible for the high cost of living? 

Blank or with 
Yes No qualifications 
164 37 42 


12. Is it possible to work out a more 
efficient and economical method of dis- 
tribution by government authority or by 
business enterprise? ‘ 

The comments reveal an overwhelm- 
ing sentiment in favor of continuing or 


Blank or with 
Cages 


extending business enterprise. Govern- 
mental operations are described as cum- 
brous, expensive and inefficient; “Bureau- 
cracy comes high and seems much less 
efficient at present,” as one contributor 
puts it. 

13. Should the Federal Government 
ascertain and publish regularly the value 
of the dollar expressed in “living cost 
units ” subject to correction to meet local 
conditions in various sections of the 
country? 


Yes 
134 


Blank or with 


No qualifications 
54 55 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Blum, H., conducted a women’s outfit- 
ting store at 406 Broadway, New York 

ity. ” 

Boulevard Perfume Shop (Gottlieb), 
1813 Southern Blvd., New York, N. Y. 

Eckel, E. C., formerly conducted the 
Eckel Baking Co., at 8739 Mack avenue, 
Detroit. 

Eikelberger, G. W., formerly in busi- 
ness at 50 W. Franklin street, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Glace, Graton G., Violin Maker, last ad- 
dress 61 E. Genesee street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hanna Brothers, conducted business at 
119 West Franklin street, Evansville, Ind., 
for about a month, and are supposed to 
have gone to Danville, Ill. One of the 
brothers is John Hanna. 

Henius, Frank, director of Inter-Ocean 
Merchandise Exchange, 108 W. 58th 
street, New York City. 

Jacobson, Louis Morris, formerly of 
Everett, Wash. Believed to have left 
there and gone to Vancouver, B. C. He 
is a member of the Musicians’ Union. 

Keystone Specialty Co., 17 Market St., 
Camden, N. J. 

Larkin, Wm. A., formerly of Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Learomatis, D., Chicago, III. 

Mandel, S., dealer in automobile ac- 
a 159 W. 33d street, New York 


ity. 

Massey, R. R., operated the Lone Star 
Blue Print & Supply Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

McCreery, Robt D., formerly of Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

McFarland, George, formerly located at 
Clé Elum, Wash. 

Mondul, Abdul Ganey, also known as 
Abdul Ganey, formerly proprietor of the 
Key West Electric S Shop, Key 
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West, Fla. He is a native of India. 

Nichols & Harnshafeger, formerly Io- 
— at 449 W. North Avenue, Chicago, 

Price, O. W., formerly in the plumbing 
business at Rushville, Ind. 

Ricci, Gerardo, tailor, 
Tyrone, Pa. 

Rodenberger, L. E., formerly located at 
Kings, Miss. , 

Senner Company, formerly of 43 E. 
20th Street, New York City. Manufac- 
turers of Dresses. 

Smith, R. V., 398 Ocean Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Strba, A., Chicago, Ill. 

Vreeland & Jacobs, formerly of No. 1 
Bernius Court, oY City, N. J. 

Wallace, J. T., 532 Forsyth avenue, 
Macon, Ga. 

Warner, Wm. S., formerly located at 
Salisbury, Md. Temperanceville, Va, 
Richmond, Va., Georgetown, Del., and 
Frankfort, Del. 

Weinstein, J., operated as a peddler 
handling furnishing goods dry goods, 
notions and shoes. Toledo, Ohio, was 
his headquarters. Described as about 50 
years old, brown hair sprinkled with 
grey, weighs about 160 pounds, about 5 
feet 10 inches tall. Wore a mustache. 

Willigon, T. L., alias Fred Smith, doing 
business as Smith Bros, 1215 Acoma 
street, Denver, Colo. 

Windle, J. A., operated as the Ottumwa 
Wall Paper Co., Ottumwa, Ia 

oom. J. W., formerly of Dunbar, 

. Va. 


formerly of 


INFORMATION 
WANTED 


Greene, G. R. Members having cashed 
checks for this party on the Colonial 
Bank of New York City, please com- 
municate with the National Association 
_of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York 


City. 

McGhee, Jas. E. L., Landingville, Pa.; 
Charles Henry Davis, Bay City, West 
Side, Mich.; Richard J. Jones, 504 Colo- 
nial, Norfolk, Va.; Daniel Pratt, White 
River Junction, Vt.; Captain Arthur 
Tatro, 180 N. Main Street, Providence, 
R. I.; D. C. Green, Newport News, Va. 
Members having deaings with these par- 
ties or can give any information as to 
their present whereabouts will please 
communicate with the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, N. Y.C. 


i. 


A LIST of abbreviations used in 

business is being compiled in 
this office, for example, f. o. b., 
l. a. s., etc. Will every reader 
whose house is making use of these 
time savers, whether in credit, ac- 
counting, shipping or other depart- 
ments, write a few of them with ex- 
planations — especially the seldom 
used abbreviations—on a postal card 
and address it to Research Dept. 
National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York? 


A. B. A. Convention 


HE American Bankers Associa- 

tion holds its forty-seventh an- 
nual convention at Los Angeles, 
Cal., October 3 to 7, 1921. A large 
attendance has been assured. 


YOUR magazine. 
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Focus Attention Upon the 
International Conference 


' 
ae was laid in the Septem- 
ber issue of THE CREDIT 
MoNTHLY upon the economic side 
of the international conference on 
limitation of armaments called by 
President Harding for November 11. 

The tax question is to be at the 
root of nearly all great questions be- 
fore. the governments of the world 
for years to come, and is likely to 
lead to dangerous complications un- 
less the demands of government 
through the taxing power are rad- 
ically reduced. Inasmuch as the tax 
requirements for. wars—old and 
prospective—account for 92 per cent 
of our budgetary requirements, and 
the situation is similar in other coun- 
tries, it is obvious that it is through 
an agreement for the limitation of 
armaments and‘ for curtailing prepa- 
rations for war that the hope of re- 
lief from excessive federal taxation 
lies. 

Let it be remembered that. public 
opinion will determine the measure 
of success of the Washington con- 
ference. This then places upon all 
of us the responsibility for the 
happy result that we shall come out 
of the conference able to look into 
a future undisturbed by war and 
rumors of war. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CREDIT MAN—HBleven years’ experience in 
retail credits and collections. At present em- 
coved as credit man in one of the largest 
epartment stores in New England. Desires 
to make change about October 1st. Address 
Advertisement 599. 

TREASURER—Age 30. Eligible for treas- 
urership of moderate sized or comptroller of 
larger concern. Confidence in my ory f jus- 
tified by record which will be — n in 
eviow or by letter. Address Advertisement 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
Wishes to make change. Last five years han- 
dling credits and collections for large rubber 
goods manufacturer. Wide experience in 
automobile tire line. 
traveling. ee locate anywhere, prefer- 
ed the Middle West. Good reason for de- 
siring change. Address Advertisement 601. 
FOUR YEARS MERCANTILE AGENCY ex- 
perience. 24, single. Close student credits 
and collections. Desires position in credit 
department of manufacturer or jobber. Will 
go anywhere, prefer Middle or Northwest. 
Address Advertisement 602. 

POSITION WANTED—Credit and collection 
manager. Seventeen years’ experience in com- 
mercial, building trades and public ‘utilities. 
Wants opportunity to make good. Salary sec- 
ondary consideration. Address Advertisement 


603. 

POSITION DESIRED—With a manufactur- 
ing or jobbing house to take charge of or 
install a credit and collection department. 
Fifteen years’ caperiones in handling foreign 
and domestic credits and collections. Possess 
excellent credentials; will Op = cor- 
respondence with those requi services I 
am prepared to render. ew England pre- 
ferred. Address Advertisement 604. 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
Desires change. Ten years’ experience with 
large corporation in farm implement trade. 
Married; age 35; references. Address Ad- 
vertisement 605. 

CREDIT MANAGER—Desires ‘change. Ten 
years’ experience in credits and collections; 
past five years in auto accessories. Familiar 
with New England and Middle West trade. 
Locate anywhere. Good personality, progres 
sive and capable of assuming responsibility. 
Excellent credentials. Salary $3,000. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 606. 


Does not object to ~ 


Leadership 


In every industry—in every. branch of com- 
merce—some man is inexorably rising to leadership 
because his fellows have confidence in his iudgment 
and faith in his honesty and purpose 


Leadership is not a reward but a job—a com- 
mand from society to make selfish. interest serve.the 
interest of all—to point the way for all to prosper. 


> 


The greatness of a merchant is measured by the 
number of people who believe in him __, | 


To build a powerful organization, an employer 
must first win the loyalty of- his employes by being 
loyal to them. | 


Business is pushing forward toward the solution 
of many problems. Men look for a broader accep- 
tance of economic truths and.for the observance of. 
higher standards. From the.tangle’ of international 
conflict, social unrest and commercial uncertainties 
must come an era of better methods, better banking, 
better business. 


The leaders of business must assume responsi- 
bilities greater than men have heretofore been asked 
to shoulder. 


Upon the character of our leaders—upon their 
vision, courage, determination, wisdom and honesty— 
depends our progress toward better times. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New York 
cooperates with business leadership which measures 
up to the requirements of the times. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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Directory of Officers 


Affiliated Branches National Association 
of Credit Men 


Note: A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men. 
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——, South Bend—South pent A. C. M. 
. C. EK. Kuehne, H. ere, Co. ; 
A. Tuveson, Oliver Chilled” Plow 


Dickey, Highland Iron a ‘Steel 
ey ron 
K. Parker, Samuel Frank & 
Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. 
F. G. —_ | Morris Sanford Co. ; 
Sec., C. F. Luberger, Mullin Bldg. 
—, Davenport—Davenport o Cc M. 
Pres. Fred L. Ray 
& Cracker Co.; Sec., H. Betty, 401 Put- 
nam Bidg. 
——, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. 


. Maish om hee Be 


A. Ye "Baits 
a it Mons cite’ 
Pres., L. Motz, Armour & Company, Bec John 
Bohm, Sioux City Iron Compan 
Peter Balkema, 601 Trimble B "Bldg. 
——, Waterloo—Waterloo A. 
w. R. Col te Fes Molde Co. ; Sec., "er B. yer. 
SAS, Wichite—Wichita © we. 
Pres. Marvin F. Whitlow, Jett & Wood W. 
G. Co.; Sec., Harry A. Smith, Johnston Lari- 
mer Dry Goods Co. ; Asst. Sec., M. B. Garrison, 
1011 Beacon Bl 
KENTU c. 


CKY. gt ington A 
M. Pres., A. B. Bleidt, C. 8S. Brent Seed Co.; 
Sec., John D. Allen, 412 Fayette National 


Peyton’ EScterteLouteiie 4M. rx 
nD Bethel, Falls . 5 
, Chas. Fitsgerald, ae UL 


v. 8. 
4. OUISIANA. pew Orleans—New Orleans 


A.C. at Pres. Steiner, Parke Davis & 
Co. ; T partieete 608 Canal Louisiana 


Bask Bi B ny 
MARYLAND. Baltimore—Baltimore A. Cc. 


Stanley 8. Shepard, Try Me 
Bite Ce, Westfield, Mass.; Sec.-Treas., Fred 
48 Converse St., Longmeadow, 
Ee tee A. C. M. Pres.. 
Frederick a 


Co. ; L. Bar! 
siicHicaN. Detroit—Detroit A. C. 
Pres., Murray D. Wasson, Parke, Davis & 
oe Sec., O. A. Montgomery, 622 Farwell 
os ne owe ya Grand’ Rapids 
wen IS rand 
Grindin Bee. Frauke v 
ly, 44 an Bid 
lamazoo — Kalamazoo A. C. 
na B. Bard, Kalam Mich. ; see. 
ra. G. _G. Dewey, Kalamazoo City vings Bank. 
Floyd M. Odell” pr Seen A Pre, 
10; e nsing 
eo J. Earl Brown, 608 State Fe 


Costas on Eastern Michigan 
T. Hubbard Standard O 


A. C. B- 7 
Cor, Rec. zie eM Gite, Bey Cy. Mick. M. 
Duluth-Su or) Pres., M. 


F. Sullivan, 
;Company 5" Sec., EB. G. Robie, 
415 Lonsdale 


——. Oe ee, nesenpatis A. |. M 
eat grey Warren, Federal Reserve Bank ; 
, Ww. Hawkins, . ww: Pa Co. 


—. St. Pani—St. > Prea. 
F. J. Jarman, ll, Ozm Gairk & Co.; 
lectric Co, 


Farwel 
Geo. C. Power, St. Paul 
a ISSR, Kansas City—Kansas City A 
Pres., J. B. Woodmansee, Richards "s 


ites Hardware Co.; Sec., A. E. Adam, 
315 Hall Bidg. 
Pp. i e Page P ‘coites Mine; Sec, 7 
res.. age, Page a 
. Van Horn, American Na Bank. 
. St. Louis—St, Louis A. C. M. Pres., 
shuaet Campbell. Campbell Iron Co.; Sec., 


trup, 510 Locust St. 
> moras. Billings—Billin A. C. M. 
W. Beeman. Billings Hardware Co : 
Sec., ‘Saeal Hough, = Hart-Albin Block. 
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Service Dept.: G. M. Hartman, Mgr., 30 
Hart-Albin Biock. 
Pres., W. 


——, Butte—Butte A. C. M. 
Wilson, Senplageen Produce Co. : -. Ww. 
Sik Hardware Co. ; 
to Asst. R. B. Clawson, 116 Ww Part 
—, Great var Gondiedan. Montana 
Cc. M. Pes. = EB. Cunnin neem, Mutual 
Co.; Sec. Leonard, 216 Ford Bldg. 
—, tt eee A. C. M. artes 
» 3 Wilson, Helena Hardware Co. ; 
Censaenee, Epes o Pittsburgh Bik 
vingsee n, Gallatin-Park aaiil 
tion of” of Credit Pres., C. W, Sweet, 
tana Flour Mills Co. Bozeman, Mont. ; 
F. J. Habein, Suite 32, 1st State Bank B 
In—Lincoln A. C. M. 


sociation of creair Bd Men. 
e, Hyatt Roller 
Gear oe Kuhn, 287 W. 
p Naw Francis B. Alban i 


= "LE Perlee, ey” El 
—, Buffalo—Buffalo 4 
Chas. 8. Cook, American 
Howard C. a 1001 Mutual Li 
New York—New 


F. RB. ‘Fitagerald 
N. ¥.; Sec., F. J. Benner, 

—. Utica—Utica aC 
lL, Jamison, Utica Plumbing a ly Co.; oa 
mail for Secy. to be sent to a Ja 
NORE CAROLINA, stata 

arlo 
rres.. wep Sehora & 


Sompany ; Rec,” Mra i Anen. on ae 


wil m—The Eastern Carolina 

qoeme Bureau, ant” Jno, kt Marches Hall, _ é 
urchison, J, 

Newman, 806 


NORTH Bikers 1 Fa ooo 4. CM 
Pres., B. W. a yee 


Sec.,’ J. N. Jensen, _Dempeter Mi 1, 


—, Grand Forks—Grand Forks A. C. . 
Pres., M. Fegan, Hotel Dacotah; Sec., 
H. Booth, ae Candy Co, 

Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
Huss, Piper Howe. Lumber Co. 
Balerud, care of Union National Bank. 

OHIO, Cadanati-—Cincinaats A. CG 
Pres., Geo. J. ruen, Gruen Watch — 
Hill, Cincinnact O.; Sec., R. M. Byla 
sens National Bank'B! 

——. Cleveland—Cleveland A. M. Pres. 
J. B. Davie, The Ohio Body & Blower Cn 
Sec., D D. W. Cauley, 322 Engineers’ Bldg. 

Col oe a c, zo Se Pres., 
BE. : y Althoff, W. Bobb C Benson 
g. eed qi1420 New First "jeathonal Bant 


ton— Dayton A. C. M. 
E. 0. Briniag. The Ohmer Fare ve 
Sec., N. olan, 607 Schwind Bl 
pepe, 2. wc Bauy Boece ae, % 
es, y oe Sec., B, 
Leichner, Standard Supply Co. 
“———, ‘Toledo—Toledo A. C, M. 
Brittain, Pittsburgh 
Fred A. Brown, 7 


Pres,, H. B 
Plate Glass Co.; Sec. 
Nicholas Bldg. 

-——. Touggutews — Yeungutown A. ¢. ¥ 


Pres., c. A, Sane. en Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. ; Sec., W. C. McKain, 1105-7 Mahon- 
ing National Bank’ Bldg. 

a ay at - anes 1. Welz, ident 
Se ae ee Cc Ry ‘Buge' Mill 

er Merc. Co.; ne er, 

Mercantile Bidg.; Asst. Sec., Jack B. tiuier, 
307 Mercantile Bidg. 

——, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. Pres., 
Waldrep; Sec., W. A. Rayson, Municipal Bids 

OREGON Portland — Purtiand A. C. M 
Pres.. A. C. Longshore. Northwestern ‘> 
tonal Bank i Bec. se. p. Smeenee, a 
iscuit Co. ecutive Secretary, O. ; 
Pittock Block; Co besretazy, P. 
Sessions, Pittock Boe as 

PENNSYLVANIA, SBentewe—Lahigh Val- 
ley A. C. M. ohn B. Jones, Drake 8 


Pres., 
Co., Easton, Pa. ; :. J. H. J. Reinhard, 402 
Hupsicker Blag. u 


aru Harrisburg 
Pres. es., Jos. Claster, 119 South 2d dr Bt. Bec. @ 
L. Pettibone, Emerson-Brantingham Imple 
ment 
: Meg ey a Aik 
Pres. Geo. F. Lee, Lee-Strauss Co.; Sec. & 
H. Coleman, 609 Swank Bi 
. — Castie—New Castle A. a. Cc. M 
Pres., B. Moorhead, J. J. Dean G@ 
Co.; Sec., Kos M. Jamison, 332 Safe Deposit 
& Trust Bldg. 
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When a ledger wiied 


more than a bookkeeper 


When Charles Lamb pored over his musty ledgers in the 
South Sea House, it took two clerks to lift one of the 
ponderous volumes. 

One blessing of the modern Loose Leaf system is the 
reduction in the size of record books. A loose leaf ledger need 
never have pages so large, or so numerous, that the book 
becomes unwieldy. Pages are continually replaced, so that 
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the ledger is always up to date, and its capacity is increased Cretan Letty the Siemens cosnntet, whe wes 
only by an increase in live accounts. South Sea House, in London, where he hept 
National Loose Leaf Books, meeting the requirements of 
the most up-to-date bookkeeping methods, are used in the Ledgers 
o- accounting departments of such well-known business insti- Ledger Sheets 
Jt tutions as The Fleischmann Company, Goldwyn Pictures Post Binders 
ew Corporation, R. H. Macy & Co. Sheet Holders 
nS Time is saved, in machine posting, by the use of National Bank Forms 
EB . . . : Price Books 
ae Tray Binders. These Binders insure accurate postings, Wing Minders 
cleaner and more orderly records, promptly mailed state- 
c.¥ r Columnar Sheets 
sheet ments. They enable you to reduce your clerical expense. Caennenial Gums 
oil National Tray Binders are made in various types to meet Memorandum Books 
ienems the requirements of different businesses, different kinds of Students’ Note-Books 
Miller machines. Ask a National dealer to give you a demonstra- 
“Bid tion of the right outfit for your requirements. Ind aden’ coahtfohereour Book Road 
= x Look for This Trade Mark When You Buy your stationer for a copy. If he cannot 
Tru-Blu supply you, write us. 
C. Coté, 
ary, P. 
, National 
Frais Tray Binder 
cM 
“tele 
Cc. 
Sec., BR 
au Loose Leaf and Bound Books 
Grocer NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
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Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 


The 


Verbatim Proceedings 


of the 


San Francisco Convention 
of the 


National Association of 
Credit Men 


A record of new achieve- 
ments in the credit field, for 
the man who is putting the 
most into the credit profes- 
sion, and for the man who 
recognizes that he should 
know fully the work of the 
Association as best set out 
in these yearly convention 
proceedings. 


Price $1.00. 


National Association of Credit Men 
41 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia—Philadelnhis 4 C M 
Pres., A. T. Rickards, care H. K. Mulford 
oe : 'Sec., David A. Longacre, 1011 Chestnut 


jp Sthaawh — Pee asa Cc M 
Pres. K. Cree. Alling & Cory Co. ; Sec., 
A. Cc. El Elite 1213 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 

——, Reading—Reading A. C. M. Pres " 
B. Mo ~<_ Reading Wholesale Grocery Co. ; 
Sec., Geo. Mayers, Kurtz & Mayers. 

——. Wilkes-Barre Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. 

D. H. Crocker, care of Crocker Grocery 
Co. ; Sec.. Geo. H. McDonnell, 316-320 Miner’s 
Bank Bldg. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Providence 
A.C. M. Pres, Andrew B. comet Chand- 
Nevin, 87 oe od > ad ; Sec. . Benjamin 

e ey bosse 

OvTH Dakota, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Fails A. Pres., Vv. L. Peterson, The 
Plumbing ‘Supp ply Ce. 3 do Sec., BE. P. Nettleton, 

Loose Wiles Biscuit C 

LOMENNESSEE Cha attanooga — Chattanooga 
A. C. M. Pres., H. Eagar, Prater-Palmer 
Hdw. Co.; Sec., C. i. Haemsch, Tennessee 
Furniture Corp. 

—— Knorvlile—Knoxvitie A co Pres., 
y. os, ‘Bonham, ung ompany ; 

, F. E. Barkley, C. M. McClung & Co. 
Memphis—Memphis A. C. M._ Pres., 

C. Dean, Cole Mfg. Co.; Sec., J. Dolpke, 
Chamber of Commerce; Asst. Sec., Miss 
Gladys Hess, 2d Floor, Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg. 


Nasbville—Nashville A. C. M. Pres., 
Weaver. Harris, McWhorter-Weaver Co. ; Sec., 
Chas. H. Warwick, 803-805 Stahlman Bldg. : : 
Asst. Sec., John A. Fisher, 803 Stahiman 


Bl 
8, Austin—Austin A. Cc. M. Pres., 
A. J. Bilers, McKean-Eilers Co.; Sec., Mrs. 
RB. L. Bewley, P. O. Rox 1075. 
Beatimont—Beaumont . Association of 
Credit ‘Men. Pres., Charles L. Deiy. BE. L. 
gy Co. ; 3; Sec, RB. Chance, 
Pr. ©. x1 . 
. Dallas— Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. Pres., S. 8, Mallinson, 
Dallas Paper Co.; Sec., E. C. Scott, Texas 
Drug Company. 
Pase—Tri-State A C. M. Pres.. 
A. A. ‘Martin, Momsen-Dunnigan- i ns 
Sec., T. E. Blanchard, 622-3 Caples Bidg. 
——. Fort Worth—-Fort Worth 4 Cc M 
Pres., L. ‘ Cunningham, care American Seed 
Ws "Sec. G. Parker, King Candy Co. 
‘Wee ilies A. M, Pres., 
J. W. ter, Southern Drug Co.; Sec., Fred- 
Side, W. Mozart, 316 First National Bank 
B 


a y 


—, Paris—Paris Wholesale A. C. > 
W. H. P. Anderson, Paris Candy & 
Company : Sec., Maury Robinson, 0. 

negar 


s Gregory V' Co. 

——, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. M. 
Pres., arthur Storms, Pioneer Flour Mills; 
ree. "a. Hart, City National Bank; Mgr., 

\y Hirshbe , Chamber of Commerce, 
53 anne National Bark Bl dg. 

. Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., W. N. 
Orand, The Shear Co.; Sec., H. J. White, 
Turner-Coffield Co. 

. Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Pres.. J. or Hunt, 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co.; Sec., M. P. Rog- 
ers, Goodner Wholesale Grocery — 

UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Monntain A. 
Cc. M. Pres., F. 8. Walden, Strevell-Patterson 
Hardware Co.; Sec., G. N, Nichols, Salt Lake 
Hdw. Company; Asst. Sec., Walter Wright, 


. O. Box 386. 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSED. Bristol—Bristol 
A. CG. M. Pres., . L. Hayworth, Bristol 
Grocery. < Co.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson 


VRS, Lynchburg—Lynch! 
Pres., Ward a. Hill B cy Wa 
Co. ; Sec., zr T. Clark, or Lynchburg Wises 
justment Bureau, Lynch Bl 
ae lewater A. C. M. 
tn Harris Woodson Barbee 
R. Meech, on & Greenleaf; 
Gen. —. Bhelton N. Wi 1700 Granby 


——. Richmond—Richmondé A.C. M. Pres., 
J. F. Wood, Richmond Dry Goods Co.; Sec., 
Jo Lane Stern, 1106 Main St. 

——, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M._ Pres. 
H. W. Hobson, Roanoke City Mills: Bee.. B. 
W. Winborne, Roanoke Grocery & Milling Co. 

‘WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. 
~e Cc. P. King, Seattle Hardware Co. ; Sec., 

. B. Genung, 71 Columbia St. 

. Spokane—Spokane Merchants’ Asso- 
elation. Pres.. RR. Patterson, Spokane Dry 
Goods Co.: s, Gre. James D. Meikle, "718 Realty 
Bldg. ; F. Stolz, Asst. Sec. 

Sane ieee Association of 
Credit Men. Pres., A. B. Coulter, care Ta- 
coma poeer & Stationery Co.; Edward B. 


loos, F O. Box 1207. 
EST VIRGINIA. Sigeield- Geabey—ater 
field-Graham A. C. M. B. ancock, 
Peerless Flour & Feed con ret ional, 7 Va. ; 
Sec.. W. P. Ryan, Bluefield Bakery, Bluefield, 


W. Va. 
Charleston — Charleston A. C. M. 
- Drumheller. Kanawha Valley 
J. Barnbart, Room &, Capita) 
City Bank "Bide. 
——. Clarksburg—Central West Virginia 
A. C. M. ree. Bert Evans, Morris Grocery 
eo ; Sec.. U. Hoffman. Union Bank Ridg. 
cs Geathentan eientenion >. ee 
Pres., H. 8. Potts, Norvell Chambers Shoe 
Co.; Sec., C. C, Harrold, 705 First National 
Bank Bldg. 
. Parkersburg — Parkersburg-Marietta 
A.C. M. Pres., Chas. W. Otto, Otto Brothers, 
Marietta, Ohio; Sec., Clarence EB. Oesterle, 
Citizens National Bank, Marietta, Ohio. 

, Wheeling—Wheeling A. C. M. Pres., 
Robert Lee Boyd, Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 
Sec.. B. Downs, 31 McLain Bidg. 

WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac 
a. Pres. W. J. Nuss, Nuss Lomber 
Co. ; Sec., A. P. Baker, Commercial Nat. Bank 
Bldg., Room 9. 

Green Bay —Wastenaie Credit Men’s 
Association of Green Bay. Pres., Frank C. 
Schilling, Frank C. Schilling Co. ; Sec., Chris 
B. Dockry. Kellogg Nat. Bank Bldg. 

Milwaukee — Milwaukee A. C. M. 
Pres., Gordon M. Day. Day, Bergwall Co.; 
Sec., "James G. Romer. "G05 Maver Bldg. 

. Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C. M. 
Robert P. Boardman, Oshkosh Savin & 
Trust Co.; Sec., Chas. D. Breen, Rooms 21-22, 
76 Main 8t. 


Pres., 


Some Favorable Factors in 


the Present Situation 
Smee of the factors which sug- 

gest that we are gradually reach- 
ing a sound basis for a forward 
movement in business are: 


1. Increased railroad earnings. 
With the heavy movement of crops 
and coal in the fall and winter 
months these earnings should fur- 
ther increase. They will result in 
increased purchases of railroad 
equipment. 

, 2. Slight ‘improvement in the 
farm situation. Though prices of 
farm products are still dispropor- 


tionately low as compared with the . 
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prices of other commodities, this 
year’s crop is being marketed at 
lower production costs and _ should 
result in some increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer and 
hence should thaw millions of dol- 
lars of frozen credits. The price of 
cotton has gone up appreciably in 
the last few weeks, with the resultant 
improvement in the credit and busi- 
ness conditions in the South. 

3. Increasing stability of prices 
and a gradual approach of various 
price groups to a more normal re- 
lationship. 

4. Increase in construction actiy- 
ity. There was 4 per cent more con- 
struction in August than in July. 
Residential construction leads all 
other classes of building. The large 
amount of residential building at 
costs considerably below those of 
last year will result in lower rentals, 

5. Continuing reduction in wage 
costs due both to wage cuts and in- 
creased efficiency of labor. 

6. The readjustment of wages 
and industrial relations with com- 
paratively little friction. 

7. A slight increase in August in 
export trade. 

8. A slight increase in the volume 
of business generally. 

_ 9. Improvement in credit condi- 
tions. 

10. Improved tone in business. 

SOME UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 

On the other hand there are un- 
favorable factors: 

1. Lack of alignment of prices of 
various commodities. Some prices 
are back at 1913 level, others are 
still more than double these prices. 

2. Subnormal production of many 
basic commodities. 

3. United States Steel Corpora- 
tion orders on August 31, are lower 
than at any time since May, 1919. 

4. Great unemployment with re- 
sultant decrease in purchasing 
power of large numbers. 

5. Disorganization and increasing 
depreciation of foreign exchange— 
making increasingly difficult the pur- 
chase of United States commodities. 

6. Piecemeal cuts in certain com- 
modities that encourage a waiting 
attitude on the part of purchasers 
who anticipate further price cuts. 

7. High freight rates. 

8. Heavy tax burdens, federal, 
state and municipal. Though lower 
taxes are in prospect, the taxes for 
1922 will represent a heavier tax 
burden in commodities, because the 
tax burden will not be reduced to 
correspond with the reduction in the 
price of commodities. 

9. High living costs (particularly 
high rentals), which are a barrier 
to the reduction of wages, the larg- 
est item in the cost of manufactur 
commodities. 
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Adjustment Bureaus 


Directory of Bureaus Conducted by Local Associations of 
Credit Men 


Are you making full use of your local Adjustment 
Bureau? 

There is no more important principle in modern 
credit work than the friendly adjustment of the af- 
fairs of honest merchants who are in temporary dif- 
ficulties. 

Adjustment saves time and money and prevents 
the destruction of retail business. 

C. H. Woodworth, Manager of the Adjustment Bu- 
reaus, National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, N. Y., will be glad to hear from any member 
who is still in doubt as to the value of the adjus*- 
ment principle. He would also like to hear from any 
members interested in the formation of a local Ad- 
justment Bureau, where none is already established. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, F. C. De Lano, Mgr., Higgins Bidg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego, Carl 0. Retslof, Mgr, 573 Spreckles Bldg. 
Carl O. Retsioff, Chairma 


*CALIFORNIA, San eminem, ‘Board of Trade of San Francisco. 


—-~ OF COLUMBIA, Washington, R. Preston Shealey, Sec’y 
d Mgr., 726 Colorado Bldg. 


res. pa, ee ee sor Te and Credit Inter- 
e Bureaus, . Brown, M Law Exchange Bidg. 
M. 8. Pollak, Oia care Bonetilet 4 Pollak lak Co. 


FLORIDA, i. 8. B. Owen, Mgr., 5 Roberts Bldg. 


GRORGIA, Atlanta, R. Y. Barrett, Mgr., 304 Chamber of Commerce 

Bldg. Robert tts, Harvey, Chairman, Fourth National Bank Bidg. 

GRORGIA, Angee. W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. Milledge 
Murphey, Chairman, Care Murphey & Co. 


GEORGIA, Macon, A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 5, Jaques Bldg. A. F. 
McGhee, Chairman. 


GEORGIA, Savannah, H. M. Oliver, Mgr., 35 Banard St. 

IDAHO, Boies, D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City National Bank Bldg. 
T. C.. Hollingshead, Chairman. 

ILLINOIS, ene M. C. Rasmussen, M 10 South La Salle St 

D. ans, Chairman, care Natio: Lead Co, 

cali icin a Schaefer, mgr., 221 No. ist St. 


INDIANA, Evansville, 8. Voss, Mgr., Furniture Exchange Bidg. 
A. W. Hartig, a Care Hertig Plow Co. 


Oe South Bend, L. M. Hammerschmidt, Mgr., 710 J. M. 8. 


IOWA, ae Rapids, C. F. Luberger, Mgr., 504 Mullin Bldg. 

IOWA, Davenport, H. B. Betty, 401 Putnam Bldg. 

IOWA, Des Moines, Don BH. Neiman, Mgr., 820-824 Fleming Bldg. 
W. EB. Muir, Chairman, care Luthe Hardware Co. 

IOWA, Ottumwa, Wm. A. Hunt, Mgr., Phoenix Trust Bldg. 

rs. Sieve City, Peter Balkema, Mgr., 601 Trimble Bldg. J. K. 
Irvine, Chairman, care Knapp & Spencer Co, 


KANSAS, Wichita, M. B. Garrison, Mgr., Suite 1011 Beacon Bldg. 
John B. House, Chairman, care mann Higginson Grocer Co. 
KENTUCKY, Lexington, John D. Allen, Mgr., 412 Fayette Bank Bldg. 


aEMTUCET. Lasteviile. Charles A, Fitzgerald, Mgr., 45 U. S. Trust 
Co. Bldg. P. B. Bethel, Chairman, care Falls City Clo. Co. 


LOUISIANA Y se J. Bartlette, 8 upt.. 608 Canal Lou- 
isiana bank” 3 box Grundman, Chairman, care Albert 
ckie Co. 


MASTLARD Bajtimere, Ira_ L. Mo 
lace. iH. W. 


ioe Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 136 Fed- 


MASSACHUSHETS, Peet B. H. Cullen. Mgr., Room 2424, 31 
Bim 8t. W. B. , care Fisk Rubber Co., Chico- 
pee Fa Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS Worcester, 7. Bureau of Worcester 
Ass’n of Credit M Men, cute. Commissioner, 518 Park 
mo © y 3 Chairman, care Graton & Knight 
Mfg. Co. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, O. A, Montgomery, Mgr., 622 Farwell Bldg. 


MICHIGAN Grand Rapids, Frank V. Piakely, Secretary and Man. 
ager, 447 Houseman Bidg. F. B. Martin, Chairman, care 
alley City illing Co. 


mEnymnoTA. = The Duluth Jobbers Credit Bureau, Inc., B 
, 415 Lonsdale Bldg. 


umnensora 4, Minna @ Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau. 
1 Endicott Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


rningstar, Hopkins 
Bennett, Chairman, care Rice "autebine Iti- 


urngesors, 8t. Paul, The Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, 
W. A. Marin, Mgr., 241 Bndicott Bldg. 


——— 


* Not controlled by but affiliated with San Francisco Association 
of Credit Men. e : 


neorms, Kansas City, A. EB. Adam, Mgr., 315 Hall Bldg.; EB. H. 
, Chairman, care Radenour-Baker Grocer Co. 

wneene St. Louis, G. F. Bentrup, Mer., 510 Locust S8t., G. H. Fox, 
Chairman, care Goddard Grocer Co. 

MONTANA, Billings, Wm. Lundberg, Megr., 306 Hart-Albin Block, 

MONTANA, Great Falls, Northern Montana Association of Credit 
Men, B. R. Leonard, Mgr., 216 Ford Bldg. W. M. Fergus, Chair- 
man, care Ryan Mercantile Co. 

MONTANA, ona, Gallatin Park Aasoteiinen of Credit Men, F. 
J. Habein, Mgr., 15 First State Bank Bidg. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Same as Omaha. 
man, care J. C. Ridenour Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha, A. EB. Royce, Mgr., 420 Peters Trust Bldg. 

NEW_ JERSEY, Newark, North Jersey Aanosiateee of Credit Men, 
George A. Kuhn, Mgr., 287 Washington St. . Van H, Ezerman, 
Chairman, care General Leather Co. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo, W. B. Grandison, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 
Emil Wohler, Chairman, care Harvey Seed Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Wilmington, The Eastern Carolina Credit Bu- 
reau, Inc., Harriss Newman, Mgr., 806 Murchison Bldg. 


om, aos R. M. Byland, Secretary, Citizens National Bank 
C. Herbert, Chairman, care Bischof, Sterne & Stein Co. 
ong, “Gieveiana T. C. Keller, Commissioner, 318 Engineers’ Bldg. 
Meriam, Chairman, care The Lincoln Electric Co. D. W. 
Thotin: Megr., 322 Engineers’ Bldg. 
OHIO, Columbus, Bb. G. Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First National 
Bank Bldg. 
OHIO, Dayton, Dayton Association of Credit Men, 
Doyle H. el, Asst. Mgr., 709 Schwind Bldg. 
OHIO, Toledo, F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas Bidg. 
UHIO, Youngstown, W. C. McKain, Mgr., 1105 Mahoning Nationa! 
Bank Bidg. 
OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, Eugene Miller, Mgr. ,307 Mercantile 
aa Carl F, Wiedemann, Chairman, care Collins-Dietz-Morris 
+0. 
OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, W. A. Rayson, Mgr., Municipal Bldg. A. K. Daw- 
son, Dawson Produce Co. 
OREGON, Portland, O. A. Coté, Mgr., 641 Pittock Blk. H. D.. Mar- 
nock, Tru-Blu Biscuit Co. 


PORRSTLT A Allentown, Lehigh Valley Association of Credit 
Men, J. H. z. Reinhard, Mgr., Hunsicker Bidg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 832 Safe De- 
posit & Trust Co. Bldg. Rudolph Stadelhofer, Chairman, care 
Armour & Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, David A. Longacre, Mgr., Room 801, 
r Chestnut St. Harry Deitsch, Chairman, care Otto Eisenlohr 

ros. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh, A. C. Bilis, Mgr., a9 Chamber of 

Commerce Blag. F. M. Welkal, Chairman, care A. J. Logan & Co. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Mgr., J. Bape Nevin, Commis- 
sioner, 87 Weybosset St. err 382A. R. 8S. Potter, Chairman, 
Pawtucket Sash & Blind 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga, J. H. McCallum, Mgr., ~~ National 
Bank Bldg. Frank McDonald, Chairman, care Red Stores. 
a a H. M. Barnett, Mgr., 620 Holston National 
Bank B W. M. Bonham, Chairman, ¢, M. McClung & Co. 
TENNESSEE, ‘Nashville, Chas. H. Warwick, Mgr., 803 Stahlman 
Bldg. Green Benton, Chairman, care J. ’s. Reeves & Co. 

TEXAS, El Paso, T. E. Blanchard, Mgr., 622-3 Caples Bldg. 
TEXAS, Houston, Houston Association of Credit Men, Inc., Charles 
DeSola, Mgr., 315-316 First National Bank Bldg. Fred Autry, 
Chairman, Diesel-Boettcher & Co. 
TEXAS, San Antonio, Henry A. Hirshberg, Mgr., Chamber of Com- 
merce. Jake Wolff, Chairman, care J. . Dppenhelmer & Co. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City, Inter-Mountain Association of Credit Men, 
Walter Wright, Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. Robert Peel, 
Chairman, care Symns-Utah Grocer Co. 


VIRGINIA, Lynchburg, Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr., 405 Lynch Bidg 
VIRGINIA, Norfolk, Shelton N. Woodard, Mer... 1700 Granby St 
D. Frank Gill, éhairman, care Jas. G. Gill C 


= Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 enaiaas Insurance 
Bid H. 8. Binswanger, Chairman, care Binswanger & Co. 


Mn Seattle, Seattle Merchants’ Association, H. S. 
Gaunce, Secy.-Treas., Polson Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane, Spokane Merchants’ Association, J. D. 
Meikle, Mgr., 718 Realty Bidg. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma, Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma, W. W. 
Keyes, Attorney and Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and A ae 
bent Bureau, U. R. Hoffman, Mer.. 410 Union Bank Bldg. 
White, Chairman, care Clarksbur,;. Drug Co. 

WEST Vaneenees Huntington, Tri-Ste‘e Cred. and Adjustment Bu 
ee Inc. . Townsend, Mgr. 105 First National Bank Bidg 

W' Neal, Chairman, care J. M. McCroach & Co. 

WEST aaa Wheeling, Alvin Winters, Mgr., 31 McLain Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay, Chris. B. Dockry, Kellogg National Bank 
Bldg., John Rose, Chairman, care Kellogg National Bank. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, J. H. Marshuts, 1115 Wells Bidg., J. G. 
Rissinger, Chairman, care Rauser, Leavens & Kissinger. 

WISCONSIN, Oshkosh, Chas. D. Breon, Mgr., Rooms 21 and 22, 
76 Main St. D. B, Brown, care Gould Manufacturing Co. 
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Getting the Facts! 


Complexities in credit checking are 
cleared as we acquire relevant facts 


The facts may be brought together from many sources, but the 
best sources are generally the parties who have had ledger experi- 
ence with the account in question and the property statement fur- 
nished by the party to whom a credit extension is in prospect. 


The forms issued by the Association—the credit interchange 
blank and the property statement blanks—have proved wonderfully 
helpful in getting the true facts so essential in simplifying the process 
of reaching a credit decision. ; 


Samples and prices of these Association blanks sent on request 
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DEPENDABILITY 


No one questions gravity. It is a recognized 
physical force which never lets go. It is de- 
pendable; and faith in its strength enables men 
to build skyscrapers and ocean leviathans. 


It’s that same everlasting strength and rel 


ability which have made The Home Insurance 
Company of New York, the largest and strong- 
est fire insurance company in America. 


THE HOME sss NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
New York Office: 56 Cedar Street 


Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Earthquake, Ex-— 
plosion, Fire and Lightning, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits 
and Commissions, Rain, Registere'i Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Com- 
motion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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Mr. Higembotham’s Opinion 


One of the greatest credit men of the United 
States was the late Harlow N. Higginbotham, 
of Chicago, who once said: 


It would be impossible to carry on business 
without insurance against loss by fire. It would 
so disturb values of all property that it would 
materially interfere with the loaning of money; 
credits which are such a vast aid now would be 
almost impossible. It would practically reduce 
trade to a cash basis limit, the volume of business 
almost to stagnation * * * 


As truly as modern industry: was born with 
the invention of the steam engine, so truly was 
modern business, with its vast credit require- 
ments, born with the invention of fire insurance. 


The Glens Falls Insurance Company, with its 
seventy-two years of uninterrupted progress, its 
devotion to the sound principles of underwrit- 
ing, its close study of industrial and mercantile 
requirements in the matter of service, and its 
widely-organized agency system, is an integral 
part of American credits. 


No credit man ever questions the security of 
a Glens Falls policy. 


There are many 


insurance companies 
but only ONE 
; ahi... Company 


Glens Falls, New York 
Established in 1849 


E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT and J. A. MAVON, Assistant Secretaries 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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SPECULATION 


OR 


INVESTMENT 
i 


You may speculate but you know that you are taking a chance. 
It is with full knowledge of the risk involved. 


But when you invest, you deem it wise to select only those se- 
curities of known strength and reputation. You have full confi- 
dence in.the collateral behind them. 


Similarly—when you protect your property with insurance, 
you should zmsure in only the strongest companies. You are buy- 
ing the only practical safeguard against loss from such hazards as 
fire, tornado or explosion. 


Let the Continental Carry Your Risk 


This company has never been known to default in the pay- 
ment of a just claim, no matter how large. The conflagrations of 
Chicago, Baltimore and San Francisco testify to this. 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Board 
J. E. LOPEZ, President 
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Home Office: 
80 Maiden Lane 
New York 


“AMERICA Fore” 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
J. R. Wilbur, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
332 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
W. E. Baldwin, Manager 
17 St. John Street 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in 


Cash Capital: 
Ten Million 
Dollars 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 
C. E. Allan, Secretary 
Insurance Exchange Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


YOUR magazine. 















Condoning an Offence 
Against Ourselves 


I S there any co-incidence in a fire 

loss record in 1920 of nearly 40 
per cent. above the yearly average 
and the fact that it was a year of 
price deflation? 

The year 1920 was without a not- 
able conflagration. The loss record, 
which over-tops many a conflagra- 
tion year, was due to the vast num- 
ber of interior fires. The demands 
upon fire departments. serving par- 
ticularly business sections, were in- 
cessant. 

Asked for an explanation no bus- 
iness man would hesitate in his an- 
swer. “ Distress fires,” he would 
say lightly, apparently without any 
appreciation of what that means to 
him personally and to the commun- 
ity as a whole. 

The idea he wishes to convey is 
that the merchant finds himself con- 
fronted with debts he cannot pay. 
He may be solvent on his books but 
merchandise whose value is in proc- 
ess of deflation has failed of demand. 
That which a few months ago was 
readily turned into cash or receiv- 
ables has become a frozen asset. As 
collateral for further loans at the 
bank it has shrunk seriously. He 
knows he must realize on his stock 
or fail. And, sale to the insurance 
company, so to speak, before the 
stock depreciates further, suggests 
itself. He sets the stage for a fire, 
or, perhaps, hopes that fire will come 
to his relief, and assists his hopes by 
increasing the hazard. 

Insurance men tell us that even in 
normal years, “ moral hazard” ac- 
counts for a large fraction of fires. 
If this be so, then it may not be un- 
fair to estimate that fires due to 
“moral hazard” would account for 
between 250 and 300 million dollars 
of the losses of 1920. 


Have we here any responsibility 
as guardians of credit? Certainly 
we cannot as self-respecting men, as 
upholders of standards that make 
for soundness in credits, condone the 
practice of resorting to the flame to 
realize upon assets that have tempo- 
rarily lost their regular market. Nor 
should we, even though creditors, 
treat the subject lightly. 


The public, through the insurance 
companies, are supplying the reser- 
voirs of money out of which fire 
losses are paid. The sum of the 


losses is the most important determ- 
inant in fixing what the public must 


Editorial Comment 





pay into these reservoirs. It is gross- 
ly unfair to the public if these reser- 
voirs of insurance money are to be 
drained to pay for goods destroyed 
by deliberate purpose or through 
supreme carelessness in order to re- 
alize insurance money thereon. 

The offense is mainly against the 
public and only secondarily against 
the insurance companies. 

To protect itself against fire the 
public encourages improved con- 
struction. It orders the replacement 
of combustible with incombustible 
construction, but the losses continue 
to go on undiminished and the situa- 
tion will not change so long as we 
condone the offense connoted in “dis- 
tress fires” or treat the subject in 
light vein. 


Your Professional 


Magazine 


oe important profession and 
specialized branch of work de- 
velops its representative journal or 
review through which it disseminates 
specialized information. advances the 
interests of the profession and widens 
the field of servicé of its members. 

THe Crepit MontTHLY performs 
such service in the steadily develop- 
ing profession of credit men. It is 
the credit man’s own magazine, his 
property, and his interests lies in its 
increasing influence. 

The credit man helps himself by 
helping his own journal. Let Tur 
Crepit MonTuHty but fulfill its func- 
tion better and better and the credit 
man will find himself becoming more 
solidly entrenched in the official fam- 
ily of his house, recognized as one 
who must be consulted in the form- 
ulation of business policies. 

We say, therefore, to every credit 
man, support THE Crepit MonTHLY. 
And incidentally, let him remember 
that not only the editors, but those 
who use the MonTHLY’s advertising 
columns are helping to strengthen 
the publication in the eyes of the 
world, 

“ Around the Directors’ Table,” 
‘““ The Credoscone ” and “ Credit De- 
partment Methods” are three new 
departments that start in this num- 
ber. Look them over and tell the 
Editor what you think of these ef- 
forts to improve the magazine. 

And, above all, answer THE 
Crepit MoNTHLY questionnaire on 
page 38. Your doing so will ma- 
terially help the development of this 
your own professional publication. 








Increase of Corporate Tax 
May Be Calamitous 


HE Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men at its meeting in September at 
Atlantic City made declarations on 
the subject of taxation which are of 
interest to every member of the As- 
sociation. The declarations are in 
agreement with those passed at the 
National Convention at San Fran- 
cisco, except for one amendment. 
The Board is unalterably opposed 
to the pending tax bill in Congress 
in that it contemplates the increase 
in the rate of normal tax levied on 
the income of corporations. The 
increase of the normal tax on corpo- 
rations from 10 to 15 per cent. (a 
50 per cent increase) is held to be 
indefensible, for it will affect ad- 
versely thousands of corporations 
whose rate of earnings is so low as 
not to be reached by the excess 
profits tax. An increase of 50 per 
cent. in the normal rate of tax on 
such corporations in the present bus- 
iness depression is bad business and 
bad economics. 
The declarations adopted by the 
Board of Directors are as follows: 
1. The Excess Profits Tax should be re- 
pealed. 


2. Income taxation, embodying as it 
does the principle of taxing in accordance 
with ability to pay, should be the corner- 
stone of our Federal system of taxation. 

3. The income tax should be levied on 
the income of individuals only and not on 
cerporations as such. 

4. Wherever individuals permit their 
earnings from corporate business to ac- 
cumulate in the hands of the corporation 
and thus evade the individual income tax, 
a tax comparable to the individual in- 
come tax should be levied on such earn- 
ings in the hands of the corporation. 

5. Whether or not the above principles 
of taxation are to be recognized in the tax 
bill now pending in Congress, we are un- 
alterably opposed to any increase jn the 
rate of normal tax levied on the income 
of corporations. The increase of the nor- 
mal tax on corporations from 10 to 15 
per cent will affect thousands of corpora- 
tions whose rate of earnings is so low 
as not to be reached by the Excess Profits 
Tax, the very corporations least able to 
bear it. Increasing the tax burdens of 
such corporations by 50 per cent is inde- 
fensible; in the present business depres- 
sion it may be calamitous. 


Loss and Responsibility 


N the words of R. S. Moulton, 

“Fire loss is everyone’s loss: 
fire prevention is everyone’s respon- 
sibility.” 


- 
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Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 


The Heavy Duty Autocar eliminates waste 


in gas consumption 
in oil consumption 
in time of goods in transit 


It is the economical motor truck 


$4350, 120-inch wheelbase chassis (weight 7,000 pounds) 


$4500, 156-inch wheelbase chassis (weight 7,150 pounds) 
(F. O. B. Ardmore, Pa.) 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897 


Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 
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